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CLASSES BEGIN 


Eau Claire—June 16 

La Crosse—June 9 
Milwaukee—June 23 
Oshkosh—June 23 
Platteville—June 16 
River Falls—June 16 
Stevens Point—June 16 
Stout Institute—June 16 
Superior—June 16 
Whitewater—June 16 
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Recreation facilities are available on 
all nine State College campuses and at 
Stout. Enjoy a summer of recreation 
and study. 


Write for a summer 
bulletin today! 
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Our cover picture shows Art 
Club members of the Beloit Me- 
morial High School arranging an 
exhibit in a showcase in the hall. 
It was in this club that the idea 
originated for the project en- 
titled, “We Moved Downtown!” 
The photograph is thru the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Michna, journalism 
instructor. 
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BALANCING A BUDGET comes naturally to Frank Wrenick of 
Evanston, Illinois, shown here with his wife, Sarah. Frank is an 
accountant in the General Office of the Standard Oil Company. So 
that, in addition to helping keep track of the family finances, Frank 
helps keep good track of Standard Oil’s finances. And here is how 
he explains what happened to the money we took in during 1951. 


“Where does 
the money go?” 


‘*Ever try to explain to your wife what happened to 
all the money you’ve earned in a year’s time? Well, 
pleasant or not, reviewing expenditures is something 
every family has to contend with. And every busi- 
ness, too. I know. I’m in the accounting department 
of Standard Oil, and I’ve put in many an hour on the 
annual profit and loss statement for Standard Oil and 
its subsidiary companies. I’ve found that the prob- 
lems of company finances are a lot like personal 
financial problems. 

“Like you, we took in a certain amount of money 
during 1951. In our case, $1,764,930,319 to be exact. 
And here’s what happened to it... 

“Over half, or 58%,, represented the cost of things 
we had to buy such as crude oil, materials, and serv- 
ices, plus charges made for wear and tear. A great 
deal of the money we spent went eventually into the 
payrolls of the thousands of companies who supply 
us—and so helped maintain many other businesses 
in thousands of communities. 

“Our next biggest item at Standard—even bigger 
than our payroll—was for taxes. In fact, 19.1% of 
what we took in was paid out in taxes, including our 
own taxes and those we collect from our customers 
for national, state and local governments. And that 
figure does not include the many ‘hidden’ taxes 
which both you and we pay! 

‘“Wages, salaries and benefits for our 49,700 em- 
ployees accounted for 14.5% of what the company 
took in. 

“At this point, all costs of doing business have 
been taken care of. And here’s what happened to the 
remaining 8.4% of the money... 

‘‘We used 5.9%, to improve our service to our cus- 
tomers, through investment in oil wells, refineries, 
service stations, etc. 

“The balance, or 2.5% was paid in dividends to 
Standard Oil’s 116,800 stockholder-owners, including 
over 24,000 of us who are employees. 

‘Everything considered, it was a good year. That’s 
where all the money went and we feel sure you'll 
agree it was used to serve you well.” 


Standard Oil Company 


MONEY WELL SPENT assures a fair return MONEY WELL SPENT assures more prog- 


MONEY WELL SPENT assures good wages 
and steady work for our 49,700 employees 
—one of whom is Preston Chalk of our Wood 
River, Illinois, refinery. In recent years, two- 
thirds of our profits have been plowed back 
into the business, so that today each Stand- 
ard Oil employee is backed by an average 
investment of $31,400 in tools and equip- 
ment, which helps him to produce more, 
earn more and have steadier work. 


on the investment of S. Dexter Hastings of 
Green Bay, Wisconsin—one of our 116,800 
stockholder-owners. Last year our stock- 
holders received dividends equal to 2.5% of 
what we took in. No one individual owns 
so much as 1% of our stock. No one of the 
institutional owners, including many educa- 
tional and charitable organizations, owns so 
much as 4% of our stock. 


ress in helping dealers like Ralph Nolan 
keep customers like Raymond Morris roll- 
ing. The many thousands of independent 
businessmen who are Standard Oil dealers 
offer you quality petroleum products at 
reasonable prices. Gasoline, for example, 
now sells at approximately 1925 prices; 
(only the tax is higher). Yet, two gallons to- 
day do the work that then took three. 


The third in the 1952 series of Standard Oil interpretive advertisements 
tells what happened to the money the company took in during 1951; 
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ELOIT pupils and faculty 

members moved their class 
work and extracurricular activi- 
ties right into downtown store 
windows and out over the air 
waves this year in an experiment 
in utilizing the facilities of the 
community for education. 


‘Four departments of the high 
school collaborated very closely, 
in fact, even integrated was too 
mild a word for the process, as 
the art, speech, chemistry, and 
journalism students consulted 
each other and store officials to 
prepare for a week during which 
they took over the advertisements 
and display for a downtown de- 
partment store. Students planned, 
selected, and arranged all the dis- 
plays for a bank of 12 display 
windows in the store, wrote the 
copy for the advertisements in 
the local and school newspapers, 
and read the manufacturers’ lit- 
erature for information on prod- 
ucts to be mentioned on the 
store’s weekly radio program over 


, Preenciiihi er acacia 
Photo by Bill Gharrity, Beloit Daily News 


. . “Man Made 
Materials” .. . 


The theme was . 


a local radio station. The theme 
of the display was “Man Made 
Materials” and concerned plastic 
materials manufactured by chem- 
ical means instead of grown by 
natural processes. The chemistry 
classes, therefore, turned their 
classes over to industrial chem- 
istry experiments in which they 
made some of their own plastic 
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The combination of a guest speaker and a discussion 


in an art club at Beloit High School led to a project 


which involved over a hundred students for several 


weeks. In fact, for a time, 


We Moved Downtown! 


J. H. Michna 


Journalism Instructor and Publicity Director 
Beloit High School 


materials for a display booth in- 
side the store, where they ex- 
tolled the advantages of new 
plastic materials over older mate- 
rials, such as silk and wool. 


Outgrowth of Art Club Meeting 


The whole project grew rapidly 
and naturally out of a routine art 
club meeting to which the depart- 
ment store’s professional deco- 
rator was invited as a guest lec- 
turer. 

The tremendous interest shown 
by art club students in the ar- 
tistic problems of window display 
led the students to ask for an op- 
portunity to try their hands at 
the work. At this point the store’s 
decorator made possible the whole 
educational project by securing 
permission from the store owner 
to allow students to take over the 
advertising display and publicity 
work for one week of an annual 
late fall sale. A possible source in 
the future of especially talented 
employees is perhaps indicated in 
the number of students who ex- 
pressed interest in some of the 
types of work they did as a future 
means of livelihood after the 
project was completed. 

Once the window decoration 
became a definite art job, instead 
of a possibility only, the art club 
members became so busy that the 
project expanded into regular art 
classes. 

Sketches, as well as scale draw- 
ings of each window, were made 
and colored so that a well-bal- 
anced arrangement, contrast of 
materials, and color harmony 
were obtained. Special types of 


display lettering and explanatory 
signs had to be made. 

Buyers and department heads 
in the store had to be consulted 
as to which items they desired 
displayed and at what prices. 

All windows had to be ar- 
ranged and finished in the same 
time that the store ordinarily took 
for changing its window displays, 
a matter of eight to ten hours 
after and before regular opening 
and closing hours that weekend. 


Factors in Success 


Beloit’s size as a medium large 
city with a trade area of 35,000 
to 40,000 was a fortunate factor 
in the project. The town is large 
enough to have several large de- 
partment stores offering some 
possible employment to students 
interested in this type of work. 
It also has its own daily news- 
paper, which helped out gener- 
ously. 

Two local radio stations with a 
daily program on one of them 
plugging the department store’s 
wares also offered a wider ap- 
proach, including journalism and 
speech students. 

For the speech students the op- 
portunity to take over a regular 
daily advertising program was a 
rare and _ all-too-lifelike educa- 
tional experience. Their “plugs” 
over the radio for the products 
displayed in the windows not only 
had to be in good oral English, 
but they had to be exact and. ap- 
pealing. The daily program, an 
early morning shoppers’ “coffee 
hour,” featured on sale the same 
day a number of items which had 
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to be described simply and attrac- 
tively. Several student announc- 
ers were selected, and a large 
number of speech students wrote 
“copy” for them, securing their 
material by interviews and talks 
with the store’s buyers and offi- 
cials. A tape recording of the pro- 
gram and radios in the classroom 
also aided materially in this phase 
of the work. 

The regular woman commen- 
tator on the program checked 
material beforehand, but then 
bravely sat back as the students 
took over in her spot for their 
day’s work. She aided in the ap- 
praisal of the work later. 


Ads Written for Paper 


Journalism students prepared 
a full-page ad in the local paper, 





Their “plugs” ... had to be good... 
which appeared on the day previ- 
ous to the opening of the displays. 
They had started several weeks 
earlier consulting with speech 
students and store buyers on the 
merchandise to be featured and 
had planned the layout under the 
supervision of the store’s adver- 
tising layout artist. They had 
available all the tools, including 
commercially produced equipment 
available to the professional 
workers, as did, of course, the art 
students in their work. Wording 
of the ad, grouping of clipped 
mat-service illustrations, and 
overall effect of the full-page ad 
were all of their own doing. Their 
names as compilers of the adver- 
tisement were included promi- 
nently on the page, leading no 
doubt to a larger number of read- 
ers among parents, relatives, and 
friends. Students participating 
were all ad solicitors or on the 
business management staff of the 
school newspaper and ‘acquired 
experience immediately - valuable 





and translatable to their own 
school newspaper from their work 
on the page of actual advertising. 

The science department also 
contributed in several ways to 
the project. In order to secure 
plastic samples for their display 
booth, a number of chemistry stu- 
dents wrote business letters to 
chemical and manufacturing 
firms asking favors, letters not 
too easy for experienced adults 
to compose. Some received an- 
swers, some not, and some the 
samples requested. Other science 
students received impromptu pub- 
licity training in arranging their 
booth and acting as “spielers” to 
explain the superiority of their 
“Man Made Materials” over nat- 
ural products, their assigned role 
in the project. 

One last experience was gained 
by a group involved. The four 
faculty members involved re- 
ceived—with somewhat appre- 
hensive delight—the opportunity 
to display their own public rela- 
tions ability by explaining the 
whole project in their own words 
over the local radio station on the 
same store program several days 
previous to their students’ pro- 
gram. 

One proof of the success of the 
whole project was furnished in 
the comments of the store’s pro- 


| What the People Want to Know | 
| —aims, guidance, teaching method | 


HERE is considerable unanimity among teachers, principals, 

city superintendents, and parents on what high school news 
is of greatest interest and importance. | 

So says Dr. James J. Jelinek, after a poll of selected Indiana 
high schools, teachers colleges, and parent groups. He found that 
all groups consider the aims of the school to be the most impor- 
tant topic for news. Next in importance as news is guidance | 
(how students get advice on going to college, on making a living, | 
on selecting school courses). Third in importance is how the | 
school teaches its subjects. Of least interest to most groups was 
news on the work of the school with outside groups. 

Says Dr. Jelinek: “To those who assume that the people 
already know the worthiness of the aims of their schools and 
need more than anything else to be propagandized about the 
money needed to obtain buildings, equipment, and supplies to 
carry out these aims, my study points out that the topic of school 
news about which the people most need to obtain information is 
that topic concerning the aims of the school, while the topic on 
the organization and management of the school, involving ex- 
penditures for buildings, equipment, and supplies, is of consid- 
erably less importance as a topic of school news.”—Edpress. | 








fessional decorator. He sincerely 
maintained that the windows 
were at least the equal of, if not 
better than, his own average 
efforts. However, he had allowed 
the students an entirely free hand 
artistically in their selection and 
arrangement of materials, greater 
freedom than he usually had, due 
to the practical necessity of pleas- 
ing many departments, buyers, 
and store officials in his own 
window displays. 

This experiment of moving our 
education out into the community 
occupied approximately some 
120-150 students for two, three, 
or more weeks previous to it. Five 
classes, including art, chemistry, 
journalism, and speech groups 
were involved, as were two extra- 
curricular activities, the art club 
and the school newspaper. Four 
teachers under the leadership of 
the art teacher, two professional 
commercial artists, and one radio 
commentator, all entered the pic- 
ture with the cooperation and 
very real assistance of the high 
school principal and city school 
superintendent. 

And the upshot of it all was— 
the store and all school personnel 
involved are heartily in favor of 
making the project an annual 
affair in order that future classes 
of students may also benefit. 
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. .. possibilities ... in helping youth. 


HE first part of the organiz- 

ation of a guidance program 
must concern itself with admin- 
istration and with the adminis- 
trator. One of the tenets of guid- 
ance is that final responsibility 
must fall upon the administrator, 
even though he has delegated the 
authority for the program to 
some member of the staff. As 
administrator of an elementary 
school, the elementary principal 
must furnish what guidance and 
counseling services he can, for 
generally’ there is no guidance 
service for the elementary school, 
yet the providing of guidance 
services is implicit in the prin- 
cipalship. 

In view of the complexity of 
guidance, it follows that the prin- 
cipal must have a _ professional 
grasp of the subject of guidance 
and counseling. He must know 
the possibilities of his school in 
helping youth. His training and 
experience must help to stimulate 
the guidance program. And he 
should be sufficiently informed of 
the larger capabilities of the field 
so that he can render help in 
those situations for which his 
situation is not equipped; that is, 
he must know to whom to refer 
students he cannot help. 


Balance of Factors 


There is, necessarily, a balance 
in the different factors compos- 
ing the guidance program. There 
is no proportion, for example, 
between the time spent in testing, 
and the time spent in counseling ; 
and to point out the impossibility 
of effective counseling in a situa- 
tion in which information about 
the personal, academic, and fam- 
ily matters is lacking, is but to 
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Guidance is a continuing process to be given when 


needed. The administrator's part in the program is to 


provide the facilities and leadership, and the teacher’s 


task is to work with the individual. 


A Guidance Program 


0, Por am... 


Elementary School 


William D. Southworth 
Principal, Grand View School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


labor the obvious. Attempts to 
counsel under such conditions 
can result in actual harm to the 
counselee, however sincere the 
bungling of the counselor. The 
balance of the factors in the indi- 
vidual case must be determined 
by the needs of the case, and can- 
not be predetermined by rote or 
rule. 

School time should be so 
arranged that guidance activities 
can be carried on to the best ad- 
vantage of the students. In most 
present-day elementary schools, 
the classroom loads of the teach- 
ers are heavy, the length of the 
school day is inflexible (especially 
where school buses are fur- 
nished), and the cost of adding 
guidance personnel to the staff 
would be prohibitive. Arrange- 
ments must, therefore, be made 
to provide guidance during school 
time, or perhaps before school 
begins in the morning. 


Reckon with Fatigue 


Another aspect of the counsel- 
ing situation that must be reck- 
oned with is fatigue—the fatigue 
of the teacher or the pupil, or 
worse, the fatigue of both. It is 
obvious that a weary teacher who 
must counsel a weary student at 


the end of a full day of teaching 
cannot counsel as well as can a 
fresh teacher a fresh student. It 
would appear from this picture 
of a _ too-prevalent occurrence, 
that is, the weary counseling the 
weary, that specialists in counsel- 
ing should be added to the staff. 
Again, this solution is generally 
not economically feasible. One 
possible solution under present 
conditions is to counsel before in- 
struction begins in the morning. 
However, it seems best that cer- 
tain teachers be exempt from 
some extra-curricular duties, or 
better, that certain teachers be 
exempt from some curricular 
duties in order to function more 
effectively as counselors. It would 
appear politic that the principal 
point out to colleagues of teach- 
ers so selected that counseling is 
more strenuous than classroom 
teaching, and that guidance of 
several students in serious need 
of guidance is more fatiguing 
than the usual work of the class- 
room. 


Equipment and Supplies 

The third important factor in 
the guidance program is equip- 
ment and supplies. The furnish- 
ing of these is the responsibility 
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of the administrator. Here, once 
more, much more than enthu- 
siasm on the part of the principal 
is necessary, for without his 
administrative skill and coopera- 
tion, the guidance program will 
flounder. The idea perhaps seems 
too obvious to mention; but guid- 
ance requires such a complexity 
of people and material that the 
active participation of all the 
staff members concerned is vital. 
And leadership by the principal 
is the final ingredient. 


Should there be teaching per- 
sonnel who can carry out a guid- 
ance program by themselves, thus 
relieving the principal of any 
active participation in counseling 
itself, it would still be necessary 
for the principal to instruct other 
members of the staff in the aims 
of guidance, its techniques, and 
its methods. To provide inservice 
training for teachers thru a 
series of short lectures offers a 
way to nurture counseling and 
guidance as institutional activ- 
ities. Encouraging staff members 
to take university courses in 
guidance and counseling is the 
natural sequel, or perhaps the 
concomittant, of inservice train- 
ing. 

In the continuing operation of 
a guidance program, the admin- 


. .. juvenile machinations. 


istrator must be wary lest the 
guidance organization becomes so 
top-heavy with personnel, plan- 
ning, and organization that the 
best interests of the students may 
actually be impaired. The most 
important corollary of doing all 
possible for the students is doing 
it simply; and a conscious effort 
must be made to keep the channel 
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between counselor and “coun- 
selee” as free of obstructions as 
possible. The machinery for the 
guidance of children should de- 
velop as the need for it arises, 
and should become more exten- 
sive only as conditions so indi- 
cate. One danger that must be 
recognized, and avoided if pos- 
sible, will arise as the guidance 
program develops to the point 
where a guidance specialist takes 
over the duties theretofore per- 
formed by the principal and/or 
teachers. Especially in the reliev- 
ing a teacher from a part-time 
guidance situation must the ad- 
ministrator exercise tactful judg- 
ment, both in order to assuage 
any hurt feelings on the teacher’s 
part, and in order to facilitate the 
work of the specialist as the 
teacher’s successor. Further, in 
keeping with the theme of sim- 
plicity, the counselor must 


attempt to keep the amount of 
records retained to a minimum, 
especially records that the stu- 
dents must help to complete. 


Service for All Children 


Care must be taken in the guid- 
ance program that not only prob- 
lem children be provided for. 
Guidance services should be avail- 
able for all the children of the 
school. Granted that some chil- 
dren will need guidance more 
than others, and granted that the 
problem children will probably 
need guidance more than others, 
the better adjusted children also 
have counseling needs, and those 
needs must be considered. 


Looking at the situation from 
the viewpoint of society, the 
proper nurture of students who 
will contribute much to society 
because of their talents and 
energy is probably of more value 
than the remedial work that will 
be done with those who have be- 
come serious problems. Also, the 
disproportion of time spent with 
those who constantly receive spe- 
cial attention, in comparison with 
the total number of students who 
should have call on the guidance 
services, can reach the stage that 
the maladjusted students are 
using the guidance services as a 
crutch, or perhaps for ulterior 
and selfish motives. The answer 
to a situation such as this is, of 


course, that the administrator 
and counselor must be acute 
enough in their observations to 
perceive and forestall such juve- 
nile machinations. 

Primarily, guidance is a process 
used with an individual. At times, 
group methods can and shauld be 
used. It often happens that indi- 
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. students who will 
contribute much... 


vidual counseling follows group 
counseling. In many cases it 
would be desirable for the 
groundwork for individual coun- 
seling, especially vocational guid- 
ance, be laid in a group-counsel- 
ing situation. There is the added 
advantage in the use of this com- 
bination of group and individual 
conferences that students will 
confer among themselves, and by 
pooling information and experi- 
ence, help themselves. To help the 
student to help himself is another 
tenet of guidance. 


Trend for School Guidance 


Guidance is a continuing 
process that should be provided 
when needed. No one can say that 
counseling and guidance become 
important at a particular age, 
and end at a particular time, 
although the need for help is 
probably greatest during adoles- 
cence. At this point individual 
differences and needs enter the 
picture. But that any puzzled or 
befuddled American youth merits 
the assurance that his problems 
will receive a sympathetic ear no 
intelligent person would deny; 
and the trend in American life in 
the past 20 years indicates that 
the student in need of direction 
and aid will probably receive it 
from the school. 
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FRESH, wholesome girl who 

looks as if she might just 
have come bursting in from the 
clean, crisp, snow-laden hills of 
her native Finland, enters my 
class each day and with her she 
brings new interest and a chal- 
lenge to views on world events. 
To another class a brown haired, 
dark eyed, spirited lass brings 
the voluble charm of her native 
France. 

This year Menasha High 
School has been fortunate in hav- 
ing as two of its pupils one of the 
ten Finnish students and one of 
the 25 French students studying 
in American high schools this 
year. (There are also 250 German 
students and a number of Nor- 
wegian students in the United 
States). These students are un- 
der the supervision of the Ameri- 
can Field Service and are spon- 
sored locally by the American As- 
sociation of University Women. 


Student Opinion 


Marie Fonty is a native of 
Sevres, France, a western suburb 
of Paris, and has already com- 
pleted five of the necessary six 
years of high school required for 
a degree in France. Eila Torrenen 
from Pori, Finland, was a junior 
in high school in her own coun- 
try. Both girls had their elemen- 
tary schooling interrupted fre- 
quently because of World War II 
and both will return to their 
homelands to complete their high 


Ambassadors of Peace 


in particular. Both girls have 
found many things they like bet- 
ter about our situation and, of 
course, that is what we like to 
hear best. Marie is most im- 
pressed with the school building 
with its gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. Eila is most enthusi- 
astic about the social life. No em- 


. where patriotism begins. 


phasis is put on outside activities 
like basketball, forensics, or 
school dances in her native Fin- 
land. Eila loves our enthusiasm 
at sports events. She feels that is 
where patriotism begins. We all 
wonder what we must look like 
to Marie and Eila as we scream 
and jump about at the games. 
Teachers are not as friendly with 
the pupils, and pupils in Europe 
are much more serious. 


To the students of Menasha High, Finland and France 


are more than places each identified by a spot of color 


on a map of Europe. An exchange student from 


each of those countries has brought about the change. 


school training, but will carry 
with them diplomas of gradua- 
tion from Menasha. What they 
take back to their schools, we 
hope, will be equally as stimulat- 
ing and helpful as what they have 
brought to ours. 

Marie and Eila have adjusted 
well to the school situation here 
and both are well liked by their 
fellow classmates. They are con- 
stantly queried as to what they 
think of America, and Menasha 
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“Kila and I do have so much 
easier time getting acquainted 
than any student from here would 
have in France,” Marie says. 
“You Americans are so much 
more socially advanced and are so 
much more friendly. Maybe that’s 
because you do not spend so much 
time with your nose in a book 
reading or studying.” 

On the debit side, both girls 
feel that the American students 
do not have to study hard enough. 


William Herziger 


Teacher of Social Science 
Menasha High School 








(A real revelation to my pupils 
who always feel they’re overbur- 
dened). Marie feels that our stu- 
dents are trained to study just 
their text books but are not 
taught to think as are the French. 
She could not believe American 
high school pupils did not devour 
good novels. Eila has heard that 
one did not have to study at all in 
America. We are sure she will 
change that impression—at least 
a little. 


Benefits from Exchange 


The benefits which the school, 
the community, and especially my 
American Problems classes have 
gained from the presence of for- 
eign students is immeasurable. 
Their very presence puts the class 
on its toes for the students are on 
“inspection” as well as being the 
“inspectors.” In discussion the 
fact that there are view points 
which differ from ours is enlight- 
ening far beyond any knowledge 
students might read in a book. 
We make comparisons about ev- 
erything—dating, relationship to 
parents, reactions to situations, 
and attitudes toward current 
events. Education is considered 
such a privilege to our guests that 
it puts a new value on it for their 
American classmates. Menasha 
students learn that theirs is not 
the only way nor is their attitude 
the only one to take toward any 
subject. Both girls have added in- 
terest which I could have created 
in no other way. The exchange of 
views, thoughts, and knowledge 
of these two young ambassadors 
of peace has opened the eyes of 
our students to the realness of 
their European neighbors. Eila 
and Marie have brought the real- 
ity of one world into the class- 
room and into the minds of young 
Americans of tomorrow’s world. 

For one quarter of this school 
year Eila Torrenen assisted in a 
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special education class at one of 
the grade schools. The class of 
exceptional students engaged in a 
story-telling unit and built their 
studies around Eila’s native Fin- 
land. She told stories she learned 
as a child and Finland became 
more than a name on a map. The 
Finnish project will undoubtedly 
have made a lasting impression 
and become a reality to the grade 
students who came to know Eila 
as a friend and not a foreigner. 
Our twin city, Neenah, has two 
foreign students also, a German 
girl and a Norwegian boy. The 
four students have presented dis- 
cussion programs before the as- 
semblies of both high schools, Ro- 
tary Club, Business and Profes- 
sional Women, and the AAUW. 
This experiment in interna- 
tional relations is excellent and 
has benefited all—the exchange 
students, our own students, the 
school, and the community. 
When either of the girls is 
asked, “If you knew before you 
came what you were getting into, 
would you do it again?” Both an- 
swer in typical American slang, 
“You bet we would!” And we 
would most heartily favor that! 


* 


chews You Read? 


Readiness for School Beginners 


Gertrude Hildreth. World, 
1950. $3.60 


This book begins by taking us 
back 25 years when a few edu- 
cators in primary grades began 
some experimental work with the 
readiness program by making 
their beginning in school more 
attractive and rewarding. 

The keynote of the author is 
that the introductory period in 
schooling is so vital for the wel- 
fare of every child and therefore 
emphasis is directed to prove how 
children can experience a happy 
life at school and at the same time 
learn the skills and make the nec- 
essary adjustments and progress. 

Other topics discussed are the 
concept of readiness, the insights 
necessary for the understanding 
of the beginners, methods of 
studying the behavior of young 
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children, the skills to be devel- 
oped the first year, and the transi- 
tion from readiness to instruction 
in the tool subjects. Much atten- 
tion is given to the slow learner 
who is too often overlooked. 

A “must” for all primary teach- 
ers.—CHRISTINE A. CHRISTEN- 
SON, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Marinette County. 


The Art of Teaching 
Gilbert Highet. Knopf, 1950. 
$3.50. 


The Art of Teaching will ap- 
peal to parents as well as to teach- 
ers, to beginning teachers as well 
as to those who are experienced, 
to people who have discovered 
that we are all teachers in one 
way or another. The author re- 
veals thru much of the book that 
he is drawing upon experience, 
and he presents his material in a 
simple style which can be under- 
stood easily by the layman. 

The first part of the book deals 
with the character and the abili- 
ties of the teacher. The second 
part discusses the teacher’s meth- 
ods, not techniques in any special 
subject matter, but rather gen- 
eral methods, the “how that could 
be applied in any subject matter 
field.” The third section presents 
great teachers and their pupils 
and shows the influence of one 
upon the other. 

The Preface and the final chap- 
ter, alone, can be read profitably. 

May M. RoAcu, Central State 
College, Stevens Point. 


WEA Financial 
Statement 
SUMMARY—MARCH 1952 


Balance Mar. 1, 1952 $27,982.21 
1,769.36 


$29,751.57 
8,556.91 


Receipts 


Expenditures ____ 


Balance Apr. 1, 
1952 
Reserve: 
Bonds (Par 
Value) 
Life Membership 


$21,194.66 


$89,000.00 


2,400.83 
Retirement Re- 


serve Fund ___-_ 7,500.00 


$98,900.83 
P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 




















“Are real people coming, or just Mothers 
and Fathers?” 








A “Boss” Has Nothing to Do 


Except 


decide what to do and tell somebody to do it. 
listen why it should not be done, or done by somebody else, or 


done differently. 


follow up to see if it has been done and discover that it hasn’t. 
inquire why and listen to excuses. 
follow up a second time only to discover that it has been done but 


done incorrectly. 


point out how it should have been done but conclude that as long 
as it has been done it may as well be left as it is. 

consider how much simpler and better the thing would have been 
done if he had done it himself in the first place. 


But 


to do it himself would strike at the very foundation of the belief 


that a “BOSS” has nothing to do. 
—Compliments of The Mitchell Company 
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Education for What? 


UST to test yourself on the 

question in the title you might 
try to estimate the percentages 
of Wisconsin high school gradu- 
ates who, six months after grad- 
uation, are found in each of the 
post-high school occupations or 
training opportunities listed be- 
low. Think when you are doing 
it that the 690 subjects for whom 
the percentages have been com- 
puted are all* the 1951 gradu- 
ates of the schools in two small 
towns and two cities in Wiscon- 
sin. The populations of the com- 
munities are approximately 
3,500, 5,000, 26,000 and 30,000. 
They are located below the mid- 
dle half of the state and none of 
them is unusually high nor low 
in socio-economic status. The high 
schools are not much different 
from your own unless yours is 
highly unrepresentative of Wis- 
consin schools. All of them are 
within commuting distance of the 
state university or its extension 
centers and a small college is lo- 
cated in one of the cities. 


Make an Estimate 


We have rounded off the per- 
centages to whole numbers. You 
might try to estimate the per- 
centage in each of the categories 


Are you sure the curriculum of your high school 


is meeting the needs of your students? A study of the 


graduating classes of 1951 of four high schools 


tells the story about what some are doing. 


What Do Our High 
School Graduates Do? 


J. W. M. Rothney 
University of Wisconsin 


Now that you have made your 
estimates and compared them 
with the actual figures you may 
want to consider some of the im- 
plications. We will suggest a few 
but you can probably think of 
many more. You may, for ex- 
ample, wonder if we really should 
let college entrance requirements 
determine so much of what we 
do in high schools. If you are a 
teacher of any subject you may 
wish to consider the amount and 
kind of work in your field that 
students will need in their post- 
high school activities. If you have 
counseling duties have you been 
realistic in attempts to counsel 
all the children of all the people? 
Are your career and college days, 
in which opportunities in the pro- 
fessions are stressed, realistic in 


their emphasis? And if you are 
an educator are you, regardless 
of your particular assignment, 
asking yourself, “Education for 
what?” 


A Guide to Decision 


We are quite aware that edu- 
cators have obligations in addi- 
tion to those of preparing young 
people for work or post-high 
school training, and we are well 
aware that many of these first 
placements are not permanent. 
Occupations and first placements 
are important, however, and it is 
suggested that these figures, and 
the extent to which we are aware 
of them, may assist us in keeping 
at least one foot on the ground in 
our planning of education for 
youth. 


What Is Your Estimate? 


‘Attending colleges and universities 


Actual 


Your estimate percentage Difference 


Attending other schools (including nurses 
training) 

Unskilled labor for which no specific high 
school education is prescribed (wait- 
resses, truckdrivers, etc.) 

Clerical workers (typists, bookkeepers, 
messengers ) 

Farmers 

Members of the Armed Forces 

Married (girls only) 

Telephone operators 

Store sales clerks 

Apprentices (machinist, draftsmen, brick- 
layers, etc.) 

Miscellaneous (unemployed girls living at 
home, medical aides, dancing teachers) 


given below. After you have done 
so, look up the actual percentages 
on page 31 and copy them in the 
column next to your figures to 
see how well you know the post- 
high school activities of gradu- 
ates. 


* Procedures used for securing 100 
per cent follow-up of these subjects 
will be described in an article by Roth- 
ney and Mooren in the May issue of 
Occupations, The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine. 
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People like children and pictures. 


If you want your community to know 


more about your schools try 


A Camera on the Campus 


M. Wayne Wolfe 


Public Relations Director 


Wisconsin State College, River Falls 


T WASN’T Confucius, but some 

ancient Chinese sage once re- 
marked that one picture is worth 
10,000 words. Yet, although those 
seeking to publicize education 
frequently use reams of copy 
paper in telling their story, use of 
the camera is often neglected. 

Perhaps it’s because there’s a 
feeling that the business of pho- 
tography is too specialized or too 
costly, but with even an inexpen- 
sive camera plus a little patience 
and experimentation, satisfactory 
results can be obtained. Probably 
your photographs won’t be prize 
winners in an “arty” magazine, 
but that’s not your purpose any- 
way. They will be good enough 
for reproduction in newspapers 
and magazines which reach you; 
public. 

Photographs can be used both 


Some Tips for Amateurs 


1. Have your subject doing some- 
thing—not standing woodenly 
in an obviously posed position. 

. Limit the number of people in 
your picture to not more than 
three whenever this is possible. 

. Have those being photographed 
look to one side of the cam- 
era—not directly at it. This 
helps avoid the “posed” look. 

. Watch your background. 
Avoid unnecessary detail which 
distracts from the foreground 
of your picture. Pose your sub- 
jects close together to avoid 
gaps and blank spaces in the 
photograph. 

. Take more than one shot. Even 
the professionals count on a 
high percentage of failure. 














for added interest and attention 
catching purposes along with ex- 


Cuts courtesy of Wisconsin State College, River Falls 


Showing a faculty dance band may give impression of teacher-student 
relationship. 


A picture shows parents their children are 


interested in school. 


planatory material. Used this 
way they brighten up your liter- 
ary efforts and, in a subtle way, 
express things you can’t say in 
your story. The newspapers won’t 
print your comment that “Seven 
hundred grade school children 
from surrounding communities 
were delighted with the children’s 
theatre production.”” That’s edi- 
torial comment. But just send 
them an interesting picture of a 
few of those 700 kids with joyous 
faces and they’re glad to publish 
it. Furthermore, the reader is 
more likely to be convinced than 
if you only say it. He sees the 
delighted children. 


The same thing is true of many 
of your educational policies, phys- 
ical facilities, and experimental 
programs and innovations. Don’t 
tell them it’s a good thing—show 
them. 


Pictures frequently are good 
enough to tell the story with only 
a few cut lines. When competition 
for space is keen, as in a metro- 
politan daily, frequent use of pic- 
tures is an economical way to 
have your story publicized. Be- 
sides, most of the people who get 
the paper see the pictures even 
though they miss a little two par- 
agraph story in the left hand cor- 
ner of page seven. 


The ancient sage was as up-to- 
date as tomorrow’s headline. Per- 
haps he even understated the 
case. The newspaper will fre- 
quently use the picture you send. 
You’d have to burn the school 
down before they’d use your 
10,000 words. 
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BSERVATIONS made dur- 

ing recent years indicate that 
poliomyelitis (infantile paraly- 
sis) is increasing both geographi- 
cally and in the number of per- 
sons attacked. Parents are yearly 
more conscious of its threat to 
their children. Young people also 
have a vague but real fear of be- 
coming victims. This fear grows 
more pronounced when an out- 
break occurs in their own com- 
munity. 

In Wisconsin we have been con- 
tending with a high polio inci- 
dence for the past several years. 
In 1951 there were 1,392 cases as 
against 952 cases in 1950, and a 
previous annual average of 848 
cases. Since there is, as yet, no 
preventive for the disease, it is 
certain that summertime will 
bring more outbreaks. High costs 
of patient care and the require- 
ments of special equipment and 
skilled personnel complicate the 
problem of combating polio. Four 
out of five patients need help in 
meeting the bills, and most com- 
munities require assistance in 
handling an epidemic. At this 
point, the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis enters the 
picture as the chief assisting 
agency. The operations of this 
volunteer group—and especially 
its local chapters in Wisconsin— 
are a lesson in problem-solving 
by the democratic process. The 
National Foundation provides the 
medium thru which the American 
people can fight polio in all its 
aspects. To know that help is 
available gives comfort and re- 
assurance when polio strikes. 
These facts make it only reason- 
able to give consideration to polio 
when we are teaching about 
health. 


Understanding Essential 


It is important that boys and 
girls, the parents of the future, 
understand the main facts 
already known about “polio”, 
realize and have respect for the 
research that is going on in con- 
nection with the disease, and have 
some idea of the complexity of the 
problems which it creates. Such 
understanding will help boys and 
girls to overcome their disquiet- 
ing fears. Moreover, they will be 
prepared to give their children 
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We Are Approaching 


POLIO SEASON 


Last year in Wisconsin the number of cases of polio 


increased over the year before and were above the 


annual average. Neither a preventative nor a cure has 


been found, but we can take precautions this summer. 


Warren H. Southworth, Dr. P. H. 
Associate Professor of Heaith Education 
University of Wisconsin 


the advantage of any preventive 
or cure which may be discovered. 

To help both teachers and pu- 
pils understand polio in relation 
to other communicable diseases, 
the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis has prepared 
special materials* for classroom 
use. These offer up-to-date, accu- 
rate information to supplement 
the meagre material on polio con- 
tained in most health textbooks. 
A Source Book for High School 
Students suggests activities 
adaptable to classes in general 
science, biology, health, hygiene 
or the social sciences. An excel- 
lent filmstrip, Facts Fight Fears, 
may be had on loan. For young 
children, the National Founda- 
tion has prepared a useful film- 
strip, Johnny. Designed for chil- 
dren in first and second grades, 
this filmstrip, accompanied by 
class discussion, helps prevent 
fears at times when youngsters 
evidence misunderstanding and 
uncertainty. 

The National Foundation’s 
health education service may be 
called on for advice and consulta- 
tion when schools are planning a 
program on polio. Outlines for 
auditorium and radio programs 
will be provided, as well as suit- 
able films, posters, and charts. 
With use of information from the 
local health department and chap- 
ter, projects can be developed to 

*For teaching materials on polio, 
write the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


include learning experiences in 
many subject areas. 

Before the close of school in 
June, the National Foundation 
will provide all teachers with 
copies of a statement concerning 
precautions to take when polio 
comes to a community or a home. 
The leaflet, entitled ‘‘Polio 
Pledge” is for each pupil to carry 
home to his parents. At the time 
of its distribution, ‘‘Polio 
Pledge” can be used as a focal 
point for discussion about polio 
and for airing questions about the 
disease which puzzle children. 

Teachers have found that pu- 
pils develop a more wholesome 
attitude toward polio when they 
are armed with knowledge in 
place of vague apprehension. 
They learn also the meaning of 
the March of Dimes to which they 
have contributed—both from the 
point of view of the patient suf- 
fering from polio and of the sci- 
entist working in the laboratory 
to find a preventive or a cure. 

While this disease continues to 
be a health problem of growing 
importance, scientific research is 
making rapid strides towards a 
final solution. Scientists have long 
since passed the pioneering stage 
in their investigations of virus 
diseases and can be expected to 
produce new discoveries as time 
goes on. It is desirable that young 
people understand the main facts 
already known, and appreciate 
the research which is leaving no 
stone unturned to conquer this 
disease. 








Retirement System Board 
Plans Election on Nov. 7 


OLLOWING is a resolution 
concerning the election of 

State Retirement System Admin- 
istration Board members from 
and by the membership of the 
Public School Retirement Associ- 
ation. This resolution was adopted 
by the Retirement Board at its 
regular meeting of April 25, 1952. 

Whereas, Sec. 42.22 (2) of the 
Wisconsin Statutes provides that 
as the term of any member of the 
State Retirement System Admin- 
istration Board shall expire “his 
successor shall be elected by the 
retirement association which he 
represents for a term of 3 years,” 
and 

Whereas, Sec. 42.25 provides 
that the public school retirement 
association shall include ‘all sen- 
ior teachers in the public schools 
and all teachers and former teach- 
ers in the public schools who have 
a credit in the retirement deposit 
fund or have a reserve in the an- 
nuity reserve fund or who shall 
be entitled to a present or future 
benefit under the teachers’ insur- 
ance and retirement law,” and 

Whereas, Sec. 42.30 provides 
that the members of each retire- 
ment association “shall elect their 
representatives on the state re- 
tirement system administration 
board prior to the beginning of 
their respective terms in such 
manner and at such time as shall 
be prescribed in the by-laws of 
the respective associations,” and 

Whereas, The public school re- 
tirement association has not held 
any meeting since the State Re- 
tirement System Administration 
Board was created and hence has 
not adopted any by-laws for the 
election of its representatives on 
said board, and 

Whereas, The term of one of 
the representatives of the public 
school retirement association on 
the State Retirement System Ad- 
ministration Board will expire on 
November 15, 1952, and 

Whereas, it appears that a large 
number of the members of the 
public school retirement associa- 
tion will attend the WEA conven- 
tion at Milwaukee this fall and it 
would appear to be feasible to 
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hold a meeting of said association 
at that time; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, 
That the State Retirement Sys- 
tem Administration Board call a 
meeting of the Public School Re- 
tirement Association for the pur- 
pose of (1) adopting By-Laws of 
the Association governing the 
election of representatives of said 
Association to serve on the State 
Retirement System Administra- 
tion Board, and (2) if consistent 
with said By-Laws, to elect such 
representative for the three year 
term beginning November 15, 
1952, and (8) to conduct other 
appropriate business: 

That said meeting be held in 
Milwaukee at the time of the 
WEA annual convention, Friday, 
November 7, 1952 at 2:00 P. M. 
at a place to be designated by the 
WEA: 

That notice of said meeting be 
published in the official program 
of the WEA annual convention, 
in the October issue of the Wis- 
consin Journal of Education, in 


the official state paper, and that 
notice of such meeting, with the 
purpose stated, be mailed to each 
annuitant, who is a member of 
the Public School Retirement As- 
sociation, about October 1, 1952. 
And be it further resolved, That 
the State Retirement System Ad- 
ministration Board dees hereby 
request that the Chairman of the 
Retirement Section of the WEA 
appoint a committee to prepare a 
set of suggested By-Laws of the 
Public School Retirement Asso- 
ciation—said By-Laws to be 
available and ready for presenta- 
tion and consideration at the time 
of said meeting; and be it further 
Resolved, That the Chairman 
of the State Retirement System 
Administration Board be re- 
quested to act as temporary 
chairman of said meeting until a 
permanent chairman is elected. 








It takes years to make a friend, | 
then he can be lost by one little 
incident.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. | 
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CAPITOL COMMENT 


News and Views of the Department of Public Instruction “Fou 








Organizing to Do 


OT long ago the writer was 

privileged to listen to a vet- 
eran teacher relate, covering a 
number of years, her teaching ex- 
periences. Said she, during the 
course of the talk, “I don’t have 
many regrets, certainly not about 
sticking with my profession but 
there is one regret which returns 
to bother me time and time again. 
If I had only known,” the teacher 
went on, ‘‘what the modern 
teacher knows about handicapped 
youngsters. When I was teaching, 
a youngster who didn’t learn 
easily was just unfortunate 
enough to be ‘behind the door 
when they passed out the 
brains.’ ” 

“One boy I remember, in par- 
ticular, had some hearing loss of 
which I was not aware. What I 
could have done for him had I 
only had the present day know- 
how and resources! That boy is 
now a grown man, an excellent 
mechanic who still keeps my car 
in tip-top running order at a very 
nominal charge. No one knows 
what he could have become had 
he been given the treatment he 
needed when he needed it. Of 
course, I was patient with him, 
which accounts for the fact that 
he still likes me, but the fact re- 
mains I failed to give him what 
he most needed.” 


Advantage of Times 

Yes, the modern teacher in 
Wisconsin has many advantages. 
Since 1947, for example, there 
has been a statewide hearing pro- 
gram in Wisconsin. What does 
this program do for Wisconsin 
boys and girls? 

In each county in the state, 
every boy and girl has the oppor- 
tunity to have a screening hear- 
ing examination every three 
years. If a boy or girl shows hear- 
ing loss on the screening exami- 
nation he or she is then rechecked. 
Should hearing loss be confirmed, 
then the child is referred to otolo- 
gist (specialist in hearing) for 
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Much With Little 


careful examination. The otolo- 
gist then makes his recommenda- 
tions to the parents. Thru this or- 
ganization and these resources it 
is possible to find hearing loss 
early so that treatment may do 
the most good. 

Certain cities in Wisconsin 
have programs similar to those of 
the counties. By reason of the 
cities’ greater resources they 
have been able to provide hearing 
saving programs every two rather 
than every three years. Cities 
may have more public health 
nurses, speech correctionists, and 
teachers of the deaf who can 
carry out the rechecking them- 
selves without calling on state 
resources: those of the Bureau 
for Handicapped Children, State 
Department of Public Instruction. 

While every boy or girl gets a 
hearing examination only once 
every two or three years, this pro- 





gram which, by the way, seems 
fairly adequate, does not tell the 
whole story. Between the regular 
schoolwide examinations, indi- 
vidual cases requiring more at- 
tention are privileged to go to 
other areas, city or county. More- 
over, the small number of chil- 
dren requiring more frequent fol- 
low-up may be examined by local 
people in their own area. 

The question is asked: Why not 
have a program more often than 
once every two or three years? 
Aside from the fact that the pres- 
ent program does the job rather 


well, there are good and sufficient 
reasons for limiting the program 
to once every two or three years 
for cities and counties. The Bu- 
reau which sets up and helps or- 
ganize these programs has only 
one hearing consultant and one 
audiometrist. In emergency cases 
it may call on its supervisor of 
the deaf and speech correctionist. 
Other limiting factors enter in 
also. The medical specialists 
available in Wisconsin are limited 
in number. Only about 50 per cent 
of the ear, nose, and throat spe- 
cialists are certified by the Ameri- 
can Board and are therefore eli- 
gible to participate in this state- 
wide hearing program. 

The Bureau for Handicapped 
Children of the Department of 
Public Instruction is doing every- 
thing to make its available per- 
sonnel and resources go a long 
way. Parents and teachers in city 
and county school systems are or- 
ganized to do as much of the orig- 
inal screening work as possible. 
The screening process or first 
audiometric examination is the 
one in which every child must be 
examined. Parents and teachers 
in Wisconsin are doing a fine job 
in this area under state and local 
leadership. 

We are especially eager that 
teachers, parents, and nurses see 
how important they are in the 
regular hearing program and 
especially how important they 
can be in helping to detect hear- 
ing losses in children between the 
regular two-to-three year exami- 
nations. 

Yes, we have many new re- 
sources to help boys and girls in 
Wisconsin, many that were not 
available to older teachers. But 
with these new resources go re- 
sponsibilities. Our job as teachers 
now is to see that these new re- 
sources are used in such fashion 
as to insure the continuing health 
and educational well-being of all 
of Wisconsin’s school children. 
We shall have regrets but we 
don’t want those occasioned by 
things we can do something 
about. 
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Retired Teachers Law Hearing Before Court 


HEN members receive this Journal the hear- 

on Chapter 551, Laws of 1951, for increased 
annuities for retired teachers will have been held 
before the Supreme Court. The arguments for up- 
holding the constitutionality of the law were pre- 
sented by Ass’t. Attorney General Harold Persons, 
and San Orr appeared in opposition for the Budget 
Director. The brief of the Attorney General was 
filed with the Court the fore part of April. At the 
same time the firm of -Toebaas, Hart, Kraege, and 
Jackman by permission of the Court filed a brief 
in support of the law, amicus curiae, on behalf of 
the Wisconsin Education Association. The attorney 
for the Budget Director was then allowed 20 days 
in which to file a reply brief. 


N APRIL 24 the Retirement Committee had its 

third meeting this year with Joint Survey 
Committee and the Budget Committee regarding 
WEA retirement amendments. Changes submitted 
to the legislators were described in the April Jowr- 
nal. In addition to those the Retirement Committee 
feels that 20 years of teaching experience in Wis- 
consin should qualify for the $2 state guarantee 
provision. 

The amendments have had a rather thoro dis- 
cussion with the two legislative committees. By or- 
der of Jt. Resolution No. 55 S. the Jt. Survey and 
Joint Legislative Council shall report to the 1953 
legislature upon the improvement of public em- 
ploye pension systems in Wisconsin. The probabil- 
ity is that integration of these systems with social 
security will be given consideration—but thus far 


Retirement Committee Has 3rd Session 


The WEA has done everything possible to aid the 
cause of retired teachers in the adjudication of the 
case. It not only employed legal counsel and paid 
for the brief but the Executive Secretary devoted 
considerable time to assembling facts pertinent to 
the issue and had numerous conferences with 
attorneys. 

The decision of the Court will be awaited with 
unusual eagerness by citizens as well as teachers. 
Just when the ruling of the court will be announced 
is not known but its usual practice is to clear cases 
heard before the summer recess. The probability, 
then, is that the judgment of the Court on the con- 
stitutionality of Chapter 551 will be given in June. 





there is no indication what their attitude upon this 
involved subject may be. 

The legislative committee has asked that WEA 
submit its proposals in amendment form by July 1. 
The WEA committee decided to present them in 5 
bills. After that the legislators will give them more 
intensive study. 

Members of WEA should bear in mind that in 
these meetings the Retirement Committee informed 
the state committees that any WEA amendments 
would have to receive the approval of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly in November. Discussions have 
been with the reservation that contemplated 
changes are tentative until that time, 

Representatives of the Milwaukee Teachers Pen- 
sion System also presented amendments to Jt. Sur- 
vey Committee on April 24. 


Taxation of Retirement Annuities 


N SESSION after session bills have appeared in 

Congress to exempt a portion of retirement an- 
nuities from the federal income tax. NEA reports 
that 18 such bills for federal and public employees 
are now before Congress, varying in applicability 
and amounts to be exempted. The amounts range 
from $1440 to all amounts received. One argument 
is that a precedent was established in the Railroad 
Retirement Act which originally exempted $1440 
and is now increased. The National Retired Teach- 
ers Association, a department of the NEA, favors 
the Forand Bill (HR2764). Provisions of the bill 


Odd Lot Department 


HE special committee on recodification of 
school laws, on which WEA is represented, has 
had numerous sessions and will meet again June 3 
and 4 in an effort to wind up its toilsome task. 
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are described elsewhere in this issue. 

Annuities for many are exceedingly low and 
teachers and others affected find it difficult to make 
ends meet. Taxation of inadequate income par- 
tially wipes out hard won gains in annuities. It 
seems rather inconsistent for public employees to 
laboriously wangle increased benefits from re- 
luctant lawmakers and then have another govern- 
mental level erase the gains thru taxation. This is 
a timely issue upon which the teachers of our coun- 
try can join hands with NEA to secure remedial 
legislation. 


‘ 


Objective is clarification, no new provisions. .. . 
WEA committee on Constitution has finished its 
work. Will present report to executive committee 
in June. Several important changes. Look for com- 
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plete layout of amendments in September Journal. 

. Retirement continues the absorbing subject in 
teacher circles and original snap judgment on social 
security integration is giving way to “wait and 
. Demand for increase in state 
school aid. A natural consequence of inflation and 
We cannot figure out the callous 
attitude of a few school boards who fire teachers 
and stubbornly refuse to give reason. Firing is seri- 
ous business, especially in professions where a 


see” attitude. 


local taxes. ... 


tactics. .. 


original. .. 


stigma dogs the person no end. Few survive, tho 


they may have good records. Even the incompe- 
tents should be told why. Failure so to do has bad 
effect on entire staff. Guilty boards better revise 
. Teachers wonder how long some of our 
good people will consent to be duped by deceitful, 
hypocritical charges against schools and teachers. 
It’s all part of a pattern, been done before, not 
. WEA membership now 23,319, all- 
time high. Profession appreciates accomplishments. 
. A happy and restful vacation to all! 
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Milwaukee Lifts Marriage Ban 


Receipt of the Council on Education 
recommendation to drop the ban on 
married women teachers prompted 
Supt. Harold Vincent of Milwaukee to 
advise us that the Milwaukee board 
had already done that very thing. Mil- 
waukee lifted the ban a year ago and 
teachers are presently “employed solely 
on the basis of professional compe- 
tence, without reference to marital 
status”, says Mr. Vincent. 


Hagman to Retire 


W. P. Hagman, principal of the Outa- 
gamie County Normal School for 33 
years, will retire at the end of the 
school year. This mild-mannered and 
estimable schoolman has devoted his 
professional life to rural education and 
third of a century to training teachers 
for the rural schools. Prior to coming 
to the Kaukauna position he was 
county superintendent of Ashland 
County. 

WEA is indebted to Mr. Hagman not 
only for his leadership in rural educa- 
tion but for the numerous occasions 
upon which he addressed county teach- 
ers institutes upon the value of identi- 
fying themselves with the professional 
teachers organization of the state—the 
WEA. 

The Journal wishes for him many 
years of enjoyment and rest he so 
richly deserves. 

S. W. Ihlenfeldt will succeed to the 
principalship vacated by Mr. Hagman. 


WOTP Merged with Other Groups 


For years the World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession has exerted 
its best efforts in the promotion of 
peace, the improvement of the profes- 
sional status of teachers of the world, 
and to make the highest standards of 
free education available without dis- 
crimination. WOTP has now combined 
with the International Federation of 
Teachers and the International Fed- 
eration of Secondary Teachers under 
the name of World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profes- 
sion. The merger becomes effective 
Aug. 1, 1952. It is hoped that soon 
other federations will be added to 
WCOTP. 
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WEA has been a member for several 
years. A yearly fee of $2 entitles indi- 
vidual teachers to associate member- 
ship and the publications of the organi- 
zation. At present there are about 
1,200 “associates” most of whom are 
teachers living in the United States, 
Canada, England, Iceland, Italy, Korea, 
Norway, the Philippines, Porto Rico, 
and Scotland. 


Forand Bill to Aid Retirants 


The bill now in Congress would ex- 
empt, up to $1,800, from federal in- 
come tax the pensions of retired em- 
ployees of Federal, State, County, and 
City governments, including school em- 
ployees. The National Retired Teach- 
ers Association, its Legislative Council 
and the NEA have been working in 
close cooperation in promoting the bill, 
HR2764. The campaign has reached the 
stage where the people “back home” 
must demonstrate that there is a de- 
mand for it. Leaders in the movement 
point out that discrimination now exist- 
ing should be removed; that passage 
of the Forand bill would merely extend 
to other groups the exemption enjoyed 
by railroad workers and beneficiaries 
of social security. 

Letters to Congressmen at this time 
are a necessity. 


Good PR in Marshfield 


Realizing how important is that first 
school contact when parents send Mary 
or George to Kindergarten, schools 
have begun to prepare homes for the 
momentous experience. Most recent to 
assist in the understanding of parents 
is the issuance of an attractive hand- 
book—Your Child Goes Forth—by the 
Marshfield Public Schools. The make- 
up of the booklet is unique in that it 
may be described as the vertical, self- 
indexing type with receding page 
sheets, each one of which has a sub- 
ject label at the bottom. Opening with 
the greetings from the superintendent 
and teacher, individual pages are de- 
voted to admission, registration, hours, 
the school nurse, activities, rest, games, 
lunch, music, clean-up, habits, general 
kindergarten spirit, and things the par- 
ent can do to prepare the child for 
the transition from home to school, Its 


format is highly appealing and re- 
quires no thumbing for references. 
This assistance to parents is re- 
garded in public relations circles as 
one of the most effective media since it 
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SIGHT-SEE CANADA without driver's 
worries from comfortable Canadian 
Pacific trains! This is Banff, in 
Canada’s sky-high Rockies! 


MEALS TO REMEMBER—served en 
route, are high-spots of every Cana- 
dian Pacific train journey. 


WIDE BERTHS, roomettes, modern ac- 
commodations and Canadian Pacific’s 
thoughtful service make every trip a 
relaxing pleasure. 


THROUGH CANADA'S SCENIC 
ROCKIES by air-conditioned Canadian 
Pacific Diesel trains. Great nature 
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For information, see your local agent 
or any Canadian Pacific office. 








satisfies a parental desire for guidance 
and encouragement. 

The booklet was prepared by a com- 
mittee of Marshfield teachers, Mr. 
Krejcarek, and Supt. Tinkham. 


WEA Has Indonesian Visitor 


Mr. Ali Marsaban, inspector of sec- 
ondary schools from Djakarta, Java, 
called at the office in April. Mr. Marsa- 
ban is here under sponsorship of 
UNESCO and his government for a 5 
months study of American education. 


He is enrolled in several classes at the . 


University. His call at WEA was 
prompted by a desire to learn about 
the operation of a state education asso- 
ciation and the organization and work 
of local teacher groups. Mr. Marsaban’s 
homeland has been a republic for only 
a few years and the transition from 
colonial status of three and one-half 
centuries to independence, reconstruc- 
tion and popular education is not easy. 
The latter will presumably not be ful- 
filled for years to come. It was a pleas- 
ure to visit and compare notes with 
this schoolman from the equatorial re- 
gions of a far-off country. It is his wish 
to observe some meetings of WEA local 
associations and arrangements will be 
made. 


Racine Local Quizzes Candidates 


Executive Secretary Lloyd Moseng 
of the Racine Education Association re- 
ports two unique meetings of their 
members. On Mar. 27 a teacher and 
public rally was conducted to hear the 
views of candidates for the school 
board, there being five candidates for 
three places on the board. Each pre- 
sented his platform of educational poli- 
cies following which there was a ques- 
tion period. The questions sought to 
determine the attitude of candidates 
on such matters as the need for addi- 
tional buildings and equipment, bring- 
ing in administrative personnel from 
the outside as against promoting them 
from the staff, salary schedules and in- 
crements, and fiscal independence. 

Oliver Olson, chairman of the legis- 
lative committee, presided, and Harri- 
son Wood acted as moderator. The gen- 
eral feeling was that the meeting 
served a useful purpose and that it 
should be made an annual event. 

On Apr. 19 the Racine association 
sponsored a public relations clinic 
which drew an attendance of over 200. 


Balsam Lake Women’s Club Wins 


The Women’s Club in Balsam Lake 
scored top rating in Wisconsin in the 
“Build Freedom With Youth” contest 
sponsored by the National Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. The letter from the 
National states the award was made 
chiefly for the “integration of the com- 
munity project into the classrooms: of 
the local school.” 


Industrial arts classes repaired and 
painted the beach houses; English 
classes wrote themes on what the youth 
needs were; commercial classes did 
clerical work for the Lake Improve- 
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ment Association; chemistry classes 
are studying water pollution problem— 
making tests and doing laboratory 
work, and suggesting improvements; 
and the student body organized a 
Youth Council to plan and supervise 
Red Cross Swimming classes on the 
beach. A high school student was rep- 
resented on each committee, working 
with adults to improve the swimming 
beach, increase park facilities, build a 
new wing on the school (now com- 
pleted) and to encourage the Village 
Council to vote favorably for fluorida- 
tion of the village water supply (which 
the Council did!). Biology classes 
helped landscape the park on the beach 
and dug native balsams from the 
woods to plant on the terraced hill- 
sides. 











As a result of this honor, five high 
school students were invited to par- 
ticipate in the workshops at the Gov- 
ernor’s Conference in Eau Claire in 
April. Some of them spoke on “School- 
Community Relations,’’ some on 
“Church-Community.” Some of the re- 
quests came from the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, the Board of 
Health, etc. 

Principal C. E. Nordhagen of the 
Balsam Lake Schools has established 
fine school-community relations. Mrs. 
Nordhagen was chairman of Youth in 
the project. 


Miss MacMillen Teaches 53 Yrs. 


With a feeling of satisfaction and ac- 
complishment Lulu MacMillen, a Pesh- 
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tigo Grade School teacher, will close a 
53 year span of teaching in June. Al! 
but two of her years in education have 
been in Marinette County and those 
were spent at Abrams in the neighbor- 
ing county of Oconto. Upon completing 
the rural school course she began teach- 
ing in the days before rural children 
had the advantages of high school edu- 
cation. Later she managed to attain 
the equivalent of a high school diploma 
at Oshkosh Normal (now Wisconsin 
State College) and continued college 
work there and at Whitewater. 

Miss MacMillen has taught in rural 
schools in all parts of Marinette 
County which has included state 
graded work in Pound and Crivitz and 
in the Niagara and Peshtigo systems. 

After 53 years of teaching let us see 
what she has to say about the profes- 
sion as we quote it from the Milwaukee 
Journal of April 18. 

“T don’t know of any work which has 
more appeal than teaching. The teacher 
knows what a great chance she has to 
put children on the right track. If she 
does a good job, she can see the results 
immediately. There’s nothing to match 
that satisfaction. 

“We try something new every year. 
What’s good we keep and what’s bad 
we discard. There’s usually something 
good in all the new systems, but it 
takes time and trial to separate the 
valuable from the worthless. 

“The children today need to have 
more excitement to keep them inter- 
ested. I think the reasons for this rest- 
lessness are the movies, radio, and the 
comics, all of which portray fast action 
and change. Children now demand 
something new every few minutes. 

“This generation of children are 
more outspoken than children used to 
be when I began teaching, but that’s 
not necessarily bad. It makes them 
more approachable for the teacher”. 


Point to Lose Two from Staff 


Wisconsin State College, Stevens 
Point, will lose two of its veteran teach- 
ers at the close of this school year. 
Bessie May Allen head of the home 
economics department and Helen Mes- 
ton instructor in the department will 
retire according to an announcement 
made recently by President William C. 
Hansen. 

Miss Allen who has been in the col- 
lege for 39 years will retire in June 
and Miss Meston who has taught there 
for 32 years will leave at the end of 
the summer session. 

Miss Allen has kept in touch with 
all her students and knows where all 
her graduates are teaching or what 
they are doing if no longer teaching. 
Her teaching prior to joining the col- 
lege staff included rural and high school 
in Iowa, home economics in a private 
school in Canada, and the Illinois State 
Normal University at Normal, Ill. She 
has been active in various educational 
organizations and was president of the 
Wisconsin Home Economics Association 
from 1924-27. Her community activi- 
ties included the presidency of the 
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Business and Professional Womens 
Club in Stevens Point at one time. 

Miss Meston has been a member of 
the faculty since 1920. In addition to 
her work as a home economics teacher 
she has taught courses in English. 
She, too, has been active in professional 
organizations in the state as well as on 
the campus. 


Air Tour Insurance Available 


That flight tour insurance to provide 
coverage for educational air tours is 
now available to Wisconsin people was 
recently announced by the State Aero- 
nautics Commission. 

Wisconsin has achieved a conspicu- 
ous first in acquiring this type of in- 
surance coverage and many other 
states are now laying plans to obtain 
such insurance for their air tours. The 
policy is similar to that offered at air 
terminals for use of scheduled airlines. 

Thru the encouragement of the edu- 
cational agencies of the state the Wis- 
consin Aeronautics Commission initi- 
ated the necessary legislation in the 
1951 Session of the Legislature which 
authorized the commission to act as an 
agent for this type of insurance. The 
Continental Casualty Company of Chi- 
cago has agreed to provide the cover- 
age in the state. School administrators 
and educational groups who plan to 
sponsor air tours should contact the 
Wisconsin State Aeronautics Commis- 
sion, 348 State Office Bldg., Madison 
for detailed information. 


Vernon Co. Stresses Theme 


The Vernon Co. Teachers Association, 
which includes all elementary and high 
school teachers in the area, held an all- 
day meeting in the Westby High School, 
Friday, Apr. 4. The theme selected by 
the executive committee was “Brother- 
hood. Believe It! Live It! Support It!” 

Guest speakers on the program in- 
cluded Glen Eye, UW professor of edu- 
eation, Hertha Tarrasch, consulting 
psychologist, Janesville, and Martha 
Bullert, educator and traveler of La 
Crosse. In addition to the general pro- 
gram, sectional meetings and a busi- 
ness meeting were held. 


Playday Held at Whitewater 


The Sixth Annual Southern Regional 
Conference Playday was held May 7 at 
Wisconsin State College, Whitewater, 
according to I. W. Schaffer, principal 
of the College High School. 

The coaches of the conference 
planned the playday believing that the 
students of the various schools who 
had competed against each other all 
during the year can become better ac- 
quainted thru this program and there- 
by bring about greater sportsmanship. 

Activities for the day started at 
1:45 p.m. with the students of the vari- 
ous schools divided into seven play 
groups. The seven groups rotated from 
sport to sport, taking part in tennis, 
basketball, swimming, volleyball, touch 
football, softball, and track. Each boy 
had an opportunity to take part in each 
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event. At 5:15 p.m., movies of out- 
standing footall games were shown to 
the groups in the college auditorium. 
After the movies, a banquet was held 
for all of those participating, includ- 
ing about 40 coaches and administra- 
tors of the different schools. Don Gehr- 
mann, Wisconsin’s great miler, was the 
main speaker. 

Schools which participated in the 
event included Darien, Clinton, Wal- 
worth, Williams Bay, Palmyra, Genoa 
City, Sharon, Whitewater College High, 
Richmond, Capron, and Hibron. The 
last three named schools are from Illi- 
nois but are in the Southern Regional 
Conference. 


McCall’s Article Wins Awards 


One of last year’s most controversial 
magazine articles, “Who’s Trying to 
Ruin Our Schools?” by Arthur D. 
Morse, which appeared in September, 
1951 McCall’s has won two coveted 
journalistic awards—the Sigma Delta 
Chi Award for Outstanding Public 
Service in Magazine Journalism, and 
the Education Writers’ Association 
Award for the “outstanding article on 
education appearing in a magazine of 
general circulation, a radio or tele- 
vision program or wire service during 
the year 1951.” 


The Sigma Delta Chi Award, pre- 
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FREE! VACATION PLANNING BOOKLET 

Mail coupon to Greyhound Information Center, 
105 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill., for free booklet 
describing 40 pre-planned vacations at great cities, resorts, 
National Parks. 
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sented to Otis Lee Wiese, editor and 
publisher of McCall’s reads: “McCall’s 
brought to light a highly controversial 
subject, and in doing so furnished the 
defenders of the nation’s educational 
systems with the sorely needed aid 
from a disinterested, objective and rec- 
ognized authority. As a result of the 
article, the preservation of democratic 
traditions in education received nation- 
wide attention.” 

The Education Writers’ Association 
Award was presented to Arthur D. 
Morse, author of the article, Apr. 5, at 
the convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators in 
Boston. According to the judges, Ar- 
thur D. Morse won the Education Writ- 
ers’ Award for “the most provocative 
article on education in 1951. For the 
first time the public was able to see 
and to know the personalities and or- 
ganizations behind the attacks upon the 
schools.” 

“Who’s Trying to Ruin Our Schools?” 
warned that “public education in Amer- 
ica is under the heaviest attack in its 
history. This attack is not aimed at the 
improvement of free education. It is 
aimed at its destruction.” The article 
traced the pattern of the attack against 
public education in cities from Pasa- 
dena, California, to Englewood, New 
Jersey. 

Press, radio and public reaction to 
the article when it hit the newsstands 
on Aug. 22 was immediate. It was the 
subject of hundreds of newsstories and 
editorials, including a U.P. wire story. 
It was discussed on radio and televi- 











sion programs. It was read into the 
Congressional Record, reprinted in 
State Educational publications and 
newspapers, heralded by educators, 
teachers’ organizations, text-book pub- 
lishers, and PTA groups. More than 
1,600 pieces of reader mail were re- 
ceived in response to the article—in 
the ratio of 8 to 1 in favor of it. To 
date more than 250,000 reprints of 
“Who’s Trying to Ruin Our Schools?” 
have been requested. 

Interest in the article was so great 
that McCall’s in February, 1952 re- 
printed a series of letters in response 
to it. The article named the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, headed by Roy E. Larsen, 
president of Time, Inc., as a source of 
information to improve the schools and 
defend them against unjustified attack. 


WBEA Board Plans For Action 


At the Mar. 29 meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Wisconsin 
Business Education Association in 
Fond du Lac a program of action was 
outlined for the year. In addition to 
making plans for a concerted member- 
ship drive the board decided to publish 
a bulletin of all members of the Asso- 
ciation as well as other news and 
accomplishments in the business edu- 
cational field. 

Plans were made for the business- 
education section meeting at the WEA 
convention in Milwaukee, Nov. 6-8. 
Work exchange programs in schools 
and how to popularize business educa- 





tion among school administrators in 
Wisconsin received consideration. The 
next meeting of the Association will be 
at the time of the Business Education 
Clinic at the University of Wisconsin 
in July. 

All teachers having news regarding 
business education should send it to 
Kenneth Peterson, High School, 
Neenah, Wis. 


Sheboygan Students Make Tours 


This spring hundreds of students of 
Sheboygan Central High School cli- 
maxed their social studies for the year 
by extended tours to places of educa- 
tional interest in the Middle West and 
in the East. The first trip was by 
busses for 250 members of the art, 
chemistry, physics, and_ correlation 
classes to Chicago where they visited 
the Art Museum, the Museum of Sci- 
ence and Industry, the John G. Sheed 
Aquarium, and the Field Museum. 

The second educational tour was a 
seven-day all-expense trip from Apr. 6— 
12 for 114 students from Sheboygan 
Central and four from Kohler High 
School to Washington, D. C., New 
York, Philadelphia, and Chicago. The 
Social Science Department of the She- 
boygan Central sponsored the tour with 
Mabel Colton, head of the department 
in charge. Five Central faculty mem- 
bers chaperoned the group. 

In Washington the classes visited 
U. S. Government buildings, parks, and 
places of historical interest which in- 
cluded Washington’s Mt. Vernon and 








SAFE, DEPENDABLE Transportation for School Activities 


When you plan excursions for classes, bands, choruses, or routine 
transportation for the entire school body, be sure to consult School- 
way Transportation Co. for the best in economical and educational 
travel. Schoolway offers you fascinating conducted tours through 
Wisconsin’s historical and scenic points of interest. 


Tours are thrilling and instructive, under the careful supervision of 
trained guides and safe drivers who take professional pride in their 
work. Education is where you find it. Make your reservations by con- 
tacting Schoolway Transportation Co., Inc., Hales Corners, Wisconsin. 


Phone Milwaukee, HAles 5-2600. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


an important share. 


MADISON 








SCHOOLMASTER 


Parents and teachers may be certain that Schoolway provides the 
highest degree of comfort and safety. Their modern equipment includes 
20 International Schoolmasters, 48 to 66 passenger capacities, the finest 
in the state. Transporting the youth of our country to and from school 
functions is an important job in which International is proud to have 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Wisconsin District Branches: 
MILWAUKEE 


GREEN BAY 
EAU CLAIRE 
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Arlington Cemetery. Two days in New 
York, provided an opportunity to at- 
tend two dramatic productions, visit 
the United Nations, and to see other 
places of interest to tourists. One day 
in Philadelphia gave the chance to see 
ptaces about which they had studied as 
well as the manufacturing plants of 
some nationally known commercial com- 
panies. The final day of the tour in- 
cluded a sightseeing trip in Chicago 
with a stop at the Rosenwald Museum 
of Science and Industry. 


Saturday afternoon Apr. 12, saw the 
return to Sheboygan of a tired but 
wiser group of students. To them the 
White House, Independence Hall, the 
United Nations, and the marvels of sci- 
ence will have a new meaning. 


UW Offers Summer Field Trip 


A two week geography field trip of 
Wisconsin for teachers and other in- 
terested persons is being offered by 
the University of Wisconsin Summer 
Session, July 7-July 21, reports Rob- 
ert W. Finley of the Department of 
Geography. The group will travel by 
bus equipped with an amplifier system, 
in order that discussion may be car- 
ried on en route. Aspects of the re- 
gional geography of the state will be 
the central theme of the trip and the 
route of some 2,000 miles sampling 20 
of the state’s 22 regions, is designed to 
give ample opportunity for first-hand 
observation and study. In addition, 
problems of resource conservation are 
to be considered with on-the-spot illus- 
trations. 

The route will be covered in daily 
runs of moderate length, averaging 
140 to 150 miles, with frequent stops 
for investigation and discussion. There 
will also be tours of representative in- 
dustrial plants and other features of 
production, cranberry marshes, fur 
farms, lake fisheries, mines, etc., as 
well as visits to scenic and historic 
sites. 

It may be taken for either two or 
three credits, graduate or undergradu- 
ate. The prerequisite for this course is 
sophomore standing. 

Persons interested in further infor- 
mation should inquire of Mr. Finley, 
Department of Geography. 


Iowa Co. Has All-Day Session 


The Iowa County Education Asso- 
ciation held its 12th annual meeting 
Monday, Mar. 31, at the Dodgeville 
High School. During the morning gen- 
eral session Rev. Merrill Abbey of the 
First Methodist Church of Madison 
presented a vivid picture of conditions 
in Europe as he saw them during a 
recent visit, and in the afternoon meet- 
ing John W. M. Rothney, UW professor 
of education, talked on “Child Guid- 
ance.” A panel discussion summarizing 
the inservice study program was a 
feature of the morning program. 

At the business meeting at the end 
of the day, the following officers were 
elected for 1952-53: Mrs. Nellie Jew- 
ell, Linden High School teacher, presi- 
dent; G. W. Loftus, grade principal, 
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Can you find 


the railroad 
in this picture 7 


WITH A GREAT ROAR the guided mis- 
sile takes off and rips skyward at 3,500 
miles an hour. In a few minutes the very 
gates of outer space are reached, for 
these giant rockets can climb more than 
100 miles above the earth’s surface! 

But what in the world do these out- 
of-this-world weapons have to do with 
America’s railroads? 

To make the steel that goes into the 
missile takes tremendous quantities of 
such raw materials as iron ore and coal 
and limestone originating in various 
parts of the country. It also takes a vast, 
efficient railroad network to carry these 
vital materials to the steel mills — and 
to carry the finished steel to the missile 
manufacturer. 

And the electronic circuits that are 
to launch, steer and explode the missile 
are brought to the manufacturer by 
the railroads. The manganese catalyst, 


the hydrogen peroxide, the pyrotechnic 
flares, the liquid oxygen and alcohol — 
all needed to power the missile’s super- 
sonic flight — are also assembled by the 
railroads. Delivery of the finished mis- 
sile? That, too, is a railroad job! 

Indeed, almost all the thousands of 
things that are needed for American 
defense are carried by America’s rail- 
roads. It takes railroads to do the tre- 
mendous and complex job of transpor- 
tation that national defense demands. 
Bazookas and bayonets, planes and 
parachutes, rifles and range finders — 
the U.S. is getting what it needs to stay 
strong and free, and the railroads are 
playing an essential part in getting this 
gigantic job done! 


— You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC, 


“Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 
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ARTISTA 


LIKE HAVING 3 HANDS! 
Used straight from the tube, 
this water-soluble paint has 
many of the characteristics of 
oil colors. Soapy water dilutes 
it to the consistency of water 
color paint or tempera. Colors 
are permanent, non-toxic and 
fast-drying. Sold in sets or sin- 
gle tubes. Circular on 


request. } 
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BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Wisconsin are 


L. F. Bryngelson, Dist. Mgr. and 
Robert M. Humphrey 











Say You Saw in the JOURNAL 





For a Pleasant Summer 
of Profitable Study, 
plan to attend... 


NJ? WHEATON COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Complete courses including special work in Teacher 
Training, Graduate School of Theology, Conservatory 
of Music, Black Hills Science Station, and North- 
woods Honey Rock Camp. Splendid, new air-condi- 
tioned library. Combine professional training with 
delightful Christian fellowship. 45 min. from Chicago. 
inter-Session—June 17 to 27 * ist Term—June 28 

‘0 July 25 * 2nd Term—July 26 to Aug. 22 

Biack Hills Expeditions—June 23 and July 28 
WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN TODAY... 
Lists courses to be offered. Address 
Director, Summer School, Dept. 52WJ, 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois 








Dodgeville, vice president; and Mrs. 
Genevieve Wiesen, Waldrick Rural 
School, secretary-treasurer. M. A. 
Fischer of Dodgeville was elected to 
the executive board. 


Delavan Plans for the Year 


Recently a copy of the year’s plans 
of the Delavan Education Association 
came to the Journal. It strikes us as 
an excellent practice for any and all 
associations to supply all their mem- 
bers at the opening of the school year 
in September with a list of all officers 
and committee chairmen, a schedule of 
meetings planned for the year, educa- 
tional goals, and other pertinent infor- 
mation of concern to educators. A pro- 
gram of ten specific activities and proj- 
ects were definitely set forth so that 
everyone knew the plans of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Milwaukee Increases Guidance 


On Apr. 2 the Milwaukee Board of 
Education voted to expand the guid- 
ance program for the Milwaukee 
schools. The new plan calls for an as- 
sistant superintendent of schools in 
charge of guidance and handicapped 
pupils, a senior psychologist, a part 
time psychiatrist, and a_ psychiatric 
social worker. It authorized an _ in- 
crease from 19 welfare counselors to 24 
and from one supervisor of counselors 
to two. The plan received enthusiastic 
support from civic and welfare groups 
in hearings before the board com- 
mittee. 


Monroe Teachers Honored 


The Monroe Education Association 
gave special recognition to eight of its 
members for 25 or more years of serv- 
ice to education at an “Honor Night 
Banquet”, Wednesday, Apr. 23. Those 
honored included Supt. E. O. Evans, 
T. R. Holyoke, assistant principal, 
Hannah Bindschaedler, Lillian Gemp- 
eler, Mrs. Nellie W. Kohli, Mrs. Edna 
Mackey, Clara ZumBrunnen, and John 
C. Calder. 

Both the MEA and the Board of 
Education gave special recognition to 
Mr. Evans for his quarter of a century 
of services to education in Monroe. The 
Board presented him with a portable 
radio and the Association gave him 
fishing equipment. The Board pre- 
sented corsages to the women teachers 
honored for their 25 or more years of 
teaching and gave the men teachers 
neckties. 

Gifts and honors bestowed on Mr. 
Evans came as a surprise to him. “I 
did not expect even a necktie,” he said. 
“And with this radio and casting rod— 
I’m just flabbergasted.” 

Allan F. Barnard, president of the 
MEA, introduced the 25-year mem- 
bers, each of whom spoke briefly. Many 
remarked that some of the very teach- 
ers seated in the room were in their 
classes in previous years. 

An honorary MEA member, Harriet 
Corson, 89, former elementary teacher 
now retired, also attended and was 


honored by teachers and Beard of 
Education. 

Herbert T. Johnson, president of the 
Board, expressed the group’s gratitude 
for the long service by the eight 25- 
year teachers. 

The Journal is indebted to John 
Friedell, reporter of the Monroe Eve- 
ning Times for this information. 


Polk Co. Hears Goldish 


The Polk County Education Associa- 
tion had as its headline speaker for 
the annual spring meeting at Clear 
Lake, Sidney Goldish, editor of the 
Minneapolis Tribune’s Minnesota Poll 
and director of research for the Min- 
neapolis Star and Tribune. Harold 
Michael who had just returned from 
Korea gave a lecture and presented 
color slides about the country. Panel 
discussions by the members considered 
the topics: It Starts in the Classroom; 
School Reorganization; and Discipline. 


WASA Prepares Record Form 


The Wisconsin Association of School 
Administrators appointed a_ special 
committee to prepare a Permanent 
Record Form for Wisconsin pupils. 
After thorough study by a large com- 
mittee of administrators and teachers 
of courses of education in colleges a 
standard record form has been devised 
which will provide facilities for keep- 
ing a complete and adequate account 
of the students cumulative school rec- 
ord from grade thru high school. Not 
only will it provide more information 
for guidance purposes while in school 
but also it will supply facts about the 
pupil needed by the employer. 


Medford Learns about Schools 


The citizens of Medford are learning 
about their public schools thru a series 
of articles on education, prepared by 
the Medford Citizens Advisory Build- 
ing Committee, which are appearing in 
the Medford Star News. The sixth in 
the series explained the inservice train- 
ing program in the school system which 
is one of the requirements by the State 
Department of Education in order for 
a school to be classified as integrated. 
The radio committee arranged and 
produced a series of radio programs 
for the local station to tell the people 
what the schools are doing. Other 
committees of high school teachers are 
studying the curriculum, student par- 
ticipation in the extra-curricular pro- 
gram, home room organization and 
purpose, and attendance. 


West Salem Teacher Wins Award 


Donna Knudson, teacher in the Nesh- 
onoe School, West Salem, has_ been 
awarded a scholarship for Camp Mini- 
wauca in Michigan for two weeks this 
summer. She will represent Wisconsin 
4H Club members at the American 
Youth Foundation Camp. The honor 
came to Miss Knudson on the basis of 
her work in the 4H organization. Any 
youth organization is eligible to send a 
representative to the national leader- 
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ship camp. She attended the Wisconsin 
State College, La Crosse, and is a 
teacher in a school affiliated with the 
practice teaching program of the col- 
lege. 


Names in the News 


Thomas S. Rees for 35 years director 
of the Racine School of Vocational and 
Adult Education was honored, May 17, 
by a testimonial dinner attended by 
teachers, school officials, and civic lead- 
ers. W. J. Sizer who has been supervis- 
ing principal at Wabeno since 1947 will 
take over the administrative duties of 
the Mayville Public Schools, July 1. 
succeeding George E. Jones, superin- 
tendent for many years, who resigned 
in April to enter other educational 
work. 


WASA Issues Code of Ethics 


The Public Relations Committee of 
the Wisconsin Association of School 
Administrators submitted a Code of 
Ethics for Wisconsin School Admin- 
istrators to the organization for ap- 
proval at its March meeting in Mil- 
waukee. The adopted code contains two 
parts. Part I outlines the school ad- 
ministrators relations with students, 
community, and state, and Part II de- 
fines his relations to the profession. 


RNecrology 


Clifford L. Mulrine, superintendent 
of schools at Whitefish Bay for many 
years, passed away with a heart ail- 
ment, Mar. 14, in Milwaukee. Because 
of ill health he had been on leave of 
absence since last September although 
he still spent some time looking after 
the interests of education until the 
very last. Mr. Mulrine went to White- 
fish Bay in 1917 as principal of the 
only school in the village and contin- 
ued to be the educational leader of 
the community until the system has 
grown to be one of the larger public 
schools systems of the state. He was 
a graduate of Oshkosh Normal School 
and Marquette University. 

x * x 


Mrs. Edna Leith Mehner, a retired 
teacher since 1933, passed away in 
Fond du Lac, Dec. 23, after a short 
illness. A graduate of Oshkosh Normal 
School she taught at North Fond du 
Lac, Fond du Lac, and Brillion. At the 
time of her retirement she was super- 
vising teacher in Fond du Lac County. 

* * * 


Ethel F. Schilling, 61, a Madison 
teacher for 27 years, died Jan. 25 in 
Madison. A graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin she began teaching at 
Central High School in 1924 and trans- 
ferred to West High School in 1930 
where she continued to teach until she 
was forced to retire recently because 
of ill health. 

* * x 

Gerda Wittman, 62, past president 
of the Milwaukee Secondary Education 
Association, died Dec. 10 at Milwau- 
kee. She taught English and citizen- 
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ship and was director of student guid- 
ance at Solomon Juneau High School 
since 1931. A graduate of Lawrence 
College and Northwestern University, 
Miss Wittman taught at Butte, Mont., 
before joining the staff at Washing- 
ton High School in Milwaukee in 1922. 
* * * 

Susan Burdick Davis, 72, former 
instructor and retired assistant dean 
of women at the University of Wis- 
consin, passed away recently in Madi- 
son after a long illness. A graduate 
of Milton College and Northwestern 
University, she taught speech at 


Northwestern before joining the staff 
at Wisconsin in 1925. 
* * * 

Frances June Bacon, 44, second grade 
at the Franklin School in Fond du Lac 
died Apr. 21 in a hospital after a short 
illness. A native of Stevens Point, she 
had taught at Weyauwega and Me- 
nasha before joining the staff at Fond 
du Lac six years ago. 

* * * 

Velma Richason, 34, Ozaukee county 
superintendent of schools for the past 
three years, died Apr. 6 at a Port 
Washington hospital. 


New Horizons in Teaching 


A delightful way to learn to identify bird songs and birds 
is offered by remarkable phonograph records of bird songs 
with matching slides. By Cornell University. 


Some of the birds whose songs 
and slides are available 


Hermit Thrush * Olive-backed Thrush 
Wood Thrush * Veery * Whip- 
poor-will * Scarlet Tanager 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
Slate-colored Junco * Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker * Alder 
Flycatcher * Olive-sided 
Flycatcher * Song Sparrow 
Robin * Catbird * Balti- 
more Oriole * Yellow Warbler * Flicker 
Chickadee * Wood Pewee * Chipping 
Sparrow * Red-eyed Vireo * Yellow- 
throated Vireo * Warbling Vireo * In- 
digo Bunting * Pine-woods Sparrow 
Pine Warbler * Orchard Oriole * Yel- 
low-breasted Chat * Carolina Wren 
Mockingbird * Brown Thrasher * Car- 
dinal * Summer Tanager * Chuck- 
wills-widow * Barred Owl * Bobolink 
Meadowlark * Western Meadowlark 
Vesper Sparrow * Field Sparrow * Red- 
winged Blackbird * Prairie Horned 
Lark * Savannah Sparrow * Lark 
Sparrow ° Killdeer * Spotted Sand- 
‘ piper * Burrowing Owl 
Ruffed Grouse * Bob- 
white * Wild ‘Turkey 


No other undertaking in the field of ornithology 
is said to have so successfully recorded the 
authentic voices of birds in their natural habitats 


as these Cornell records. With joy and 
keenness your classes can familiarize 
themselves with each song as you play 
the records. Each delicate cadence is 
picked up. Not a trill is missing. 


To accompany the records are beautiful, true-life 
color slides of each bird. Projecting the slides 
while playing records in classroom or assembly, 
helps classes hear-see-learn. Your Board of 
Education, P.T.A. or Library might help you 
acquire these records and slides. 


If further interested: These records are vinylite in two 
Albums; 78 RPM. ALBUM | with 72 bird songs; 10” 
records; $8.50. ALBUM II with 51 bird songs; 12” 
records; $10.50. MATCHING COLOR SLIDES, 75¢ each; 
or, in sets, $40 and $28 respectively. Everything ts sent 
postpaid. Write directly to the CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
PRESS, Ithaca, New York. 


The lively flavor of WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 
is always refreshing, delicious. 
Gives you a right smart little lift, too. Also the 
pleasant chewing helps relieve tension. Just try it. 
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Now... 473 tests 
prove RCA Projector 


At a recent trade show, 473 persons tried their 
hand at threading this new RCA 16mm sound 
projector. 

© Some threaded it in only 7 seconds! 

@ Many threaded it in less than 20 seconds. 


© Most of them threaded it in less than 
30 seconds. 


Think of it! Hundreds of people actually 
threaded this RCA projector in less than 30 
seconds! No wonder it’s called ‘“Thread-Easy.”’ 
It’s the easiest threading projector ever built! 





Makes your teaching job easier 
“Thread-Easy” leaves your mind free for 
teaching. It’s so simple. You can thread it 
while lecturing . . . thread it in the dark... 
thread it with one hand. Jt’s just downright 
easy to thread! 


Helps you these 3 other ways, too 
Easy to set up. Tests prove you can unpack it 
and put picture and suund on tke screen in only 
2 minutes. 

Easy to pack up. Tests prove you can button 
it up ready to travel in only 3 minutes. 

Easy to carry. Junior model weighs only 3314 
pounds. Women like its rounded corners, proper 
balance. Doesn’t bump leg as you walk. 


Before you buy any projector at any price 
make this simple comparison. Compare this 
RCA ‘400” with any other 16mm projector at 
any price. Try threading it. Time yourself. Now 
try threading any other 16mm projector. See what 
we mean? RCA “‘Thread-Easy”’ is definitely the 
easiest threading projector ever built. 


FREE BROCHURE . . . Mail Coupon NOW ~O 


Visual Products, Dept. 168E 

Radio C “+ of America 

Camden, 

Please send me full story on new “Thread-Easy” 
RCA “400” 16mm sound projector. 


I’m interested in: 
0 Junior model for classsooms, small 
auditoriums 
) Senior model for larger auditoriums 


Name 





Position 
Address 


City State 
(0 Please arrange actual demonstration 

















Ties iad Mala 


These new films have been reviewed 
by teacher committees under the direc- 
tion of Walter Wittich, Director of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin. They are available thru the 
Bureau of Visual Instruction or other 
film rental libraries or may be pur- 
chased from your specialists. 








How Effective is Your Reading (Sound; 
10 min.; $1.75; Use: Eng., J, S; 
Guid., J, S; Lang. Arts, J; Clubs, 
J, A) 

Suggests techniques of self-improve- 
ment of reading skills at the secondary 
level. Shows how to skim for overview; 
how to read rapidly for general under- 
standing; and how to read carefully 
for precise information. Stresses effec- 
tive reading thru better speed and 
comprehension. (Coronet) 

Susan B. Anthony (Sound; 20 min.; 
$2.50; Use: Citizenship, J; Soe. 
Probs., S; U. S. Hist., S; Clubs, A) 
Tells of Susan B. Anthony’s work in 

building the foundation of women’s 

suffrage. Highlights her activities in 
organizing the women’s temperance 
movement, in obtaining property rights 
for women, and in campaigning for 
voting privileges. Dramatizes her trail 
in which she heroically states her case. 

(EBF) 

Challenge (The) (Sound; 30 min.; 
$3.50 T; Use: Citizenship, J; Guid., 
J, S, C; Pol. Sct., C; Soc. Probs., S; 
Soc. St., J; Sociol., C; U.S. Hist., S; 
Clubs, A) 

Presents the credits and debits on 
the balance sheet of civil rights in 
America today. Shows evidences of 
racial and religious discrimination 
with respect to the right to vote, jobs, 
higher education, and wages. Pictures 


| additional evidences of increasing 


efforts in a wide front to eliminate 
such discrimination in industry, labor, 
and housing. (MOT) 


He Acts His Age (Sound; 15 min.; 
$2.50 T; Use: Guid., C; Psych., C; 
Teach., C; Clubs, A) 

An introductory film in a series on 
emotional development in children. 
Briefly illustrates typical behavior from 
ages 1 to 15. “Fascinating, infuriating, 
refreshing, and unpredictable—these 
are our children. Everybody loves 
them, but they also need intelligent un- 
derstanding by their parents and teach- 
ers’”—the purpose and character of the 
series. (McGraw-Hill) 


Andrew Carnegie (Sound; 18 min.; 
$2.50 T; Use: Guid., J, S; Soc. Probs., 
S; Soc. St., J; U. S. Hist., S; Clubs, 
A) 

The story of a great industrialist’s 
rise from poverty to wealth and his 
adherence to the principle of social re- 
sponsibility in business. Pictures Car- 
negie’s rapid advancement in business 
as a boy and young man in railroading, 
iron, and steel. Emphasizes his vision 
and his efforts to make wealth a source 
of good for his fellowmen. (EBF) 





Wisconsin 
ducators 
Prefer 


these educationally 
superior teaching films 


from GREEK CHILDREN 


e Teachers in this state appreciate 
the higher educational standards 
of EBFilms —the teaching films 
produced by educators for educa- 
tors. And your schools find that 
EBFilms give them greater subject 
matter correlation. For this largest 
of all film libraries offers not just 
a single film on a subject, but a 
whole series of films. 
* 
See These Recently Released EBFilms 
® Life Along the Waterways 
® The Social Process 
®@ Jet Propulsion 
® Streamline Your Reading 
* 


Your EBF representatives are 


JOSEPH DICKMAN 
64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Cc. J. KRUMM 
704 Ash Street, Baraboo, Wisconsin 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS 


Wilmette, Illinois 
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WEA Executive Com. 
Selects W. W. Smith 
For Service Award 


Nomination for Honor Made 
By City and County Teachers 


Walter W. Smith of Gil- 
lett, whose board member- 
ship began in 1915, was 
chosen by the WEA Exec- 
utive Committee to receive 
the Distinguished Service 
Award for 1952. The award 
is bestowed in the name of 
the Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation and the National 
School Service Institute. Mr. 
Smith was nominated for the 
honor by the teachers of Gil- 
lett and Oconto county. 


Interested in Schools 

The awardee was instru- 
mental in securing bond is- 
sues for the present school 
plan and site, applying his 
unbounded faith in education 
to promotional activity 
among his fellow townsmen. 
As a champion of conserva- 
tion he led a movement 
which culminated in securing 
an 80-acre tract for a school 
forest. His philosophy has 
been “equal opportunity for 
all the youth of the area.” 
So he successfully encour- 
aged transportation which 
has operated for rural youth 
since 1938. His efforts 
brought to his community a 
modern athletic field. Not 
only did he work for good 
buildings and equipment, but 
he insisted that school ad- 


LOCALS PRESI- 
DENTS! 


If your local association 
elects new officers before 
the close of the year be 
sure to send the name of 
the new president to the 
WEA office. Failure of 
local officers to receive 
WEA notifications ham- 
pers their work. Some 
very important bulletins 
and developments will be 
sent to locals early in Sep- 
tember and it is necessary 
they get to those who are 
responsible for local lead- 
ership. 

So—please notify WEA 
as soon as there is a 
change in the presidency 








REMINDER 


WEA members desiring 
to be candidates for office 
in the association should 
remember that intention 
for candidacy must be 
filed with the Executive 
Secretary before noon on 
Sept. 25. The formal noti- 
fication of the manner of 
filing will appear in the 
September Journal. 














of your group. 











ministration should be vested 
in the principal. He has 
backed up the administra- 
tion, confers with citizens in 
and outside of the district to 
get their views. His age does 
not prevent attendance at 
educational conferences to 
obtain facts and new devel- 
opments. A good teaching 
staff is one of his chief aims. 


Educational Background 

The probability is that Mr. 
Smith’s demands for educa- 
tional opportunity grew out 
of his own humble and 
meagre school beginnings. 
Born in the cook shanty of 
an abandoned logging camp 
in Door County in 1876, he 
attended school in another 
abandoned logging camp four 
miles away. At age 12 he 
worked in an Algoma wood- 
working plant for 25 cents 
for a ten-hour day. Later he 
entered high school, com- 
pleting the course in 2% 
years and took valedictorian 
honors. From there he went 
to Oshkosh Normal but had 
to drop out on account of eye 
trouble. Subsequently he 
went into wood and plywood 
manufacturing in which field 
he was so successful that he 
became president of the Na- 
tional Woodenware Associa- 
tion. Presently he is identi- 
fied with Linwood, Ince. a 
company he and his sons in- 
corporated in 1946. 


The certificate was pre- 
sented to Mr. Smith at the 
annual banquet in connection 
with the School Boards and 
Administrators convention at 
Milwaukee on Mar. 27. Sec- 
retary O. H. Plenzke ex- 
plained the significance of 
the award, and Supt. G. E. 
Watson made the formal 
presentation. 


Congratulations from the 
WEA to Walter W. Smith! 
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Harrison Wood Becomes 
Community Chest Head 


Harrison Wood has _ re- 
signed the principalship of 
Franklin Junior High School 
in Racine to accept the posi- 
tion of Executive Director of 
the Community Chest on 
July 1. Mr. Wood was presi- 
dent of the WEA in 1945 
and 1946, the only president 


sive terms in 30 years. His 


contributions and leadership 
in education are well known 
in Wisconsin. 

Besides his educational 
activities his dynamic quali- 





|ties and good common sense 
{naturally brought a demand 
| from Racine citizens for his 
|services in numerous commu- 
| nity organizations. He is past 
|president of the Chamber of 
|Commerce, director of the 
|YMCA, officer of the Civic 
|Music Association, director 
|of Civilian Defense Training, 
|and Juvenile Court Advisory 
Committee. Direct responsi- 
ibility in the Community 
| Chest during the past decade 
has given him splendid prep- 
aration for the new position. 
He was active in Kiwanis In- 
ternational and held top po- 
sitions therein, ending up his 
official capacities as vice- 
president and member of the 
board of trustees. 

Mr. Wood came to Racine 
in 1914 and has completed 
31 years as principal of 
Franklin Junior High School. 





His educational training was 


|received in Oshkosh Normal 


to hold the office for succes- | 


National Education Association Holds 
Convention at Detroit, June 30-July 3 


WEA Headquarters Will Be 
In Room 1305, Hotel Statler 


The annual meeting of the 
NEA Representative Assem- 
bly will be held in Detroit 
the first week in July. De- 
partmental meetings are 
scheduled for Monday, June 
30, and the first meeting of 
state delegations and _ the 
| Assembly will be on July 1. 

Headquarters of the Wis- 
consin Education Association 
is Room 1305 in Hotel Stat- 
ler and it will be open from 
June 29 to July 4. All Wis- 
consin delegates and visitors 
are urged to use headquar- 
ters to secure information 
and as a general meeting 
place. Delegates and visitors 
are requested to register 
there soon after arrival. 


Wisconsin Breakfast 


Last year’s delegation 
favored another state break- 
fast. It will be in the Ivory 
Room of the Statler, July 1, 
7:30 A. M. Since all state 
delegations must have a 
meeting that day the NEA 
has given permission to com- 
bine the breakfast function 
and business meeting of the 
Wisconsin delegation. State 
| Director S. R. Slade will pre- 
side at the delegation session. 
|All delegates from Wiscon- 
sin, meaning those represent- 
ing WEA and those repre- 
senting local associations or 
lother groups in Wisconsin, 
|should attend the breakfast 
lmeeting. Visitors and any 
‘others interested in joining 
| the group are cordially in- 
|vited. Since these special 
| meal arrangements are on a 
|reservation basis all should 
lsend reservations to O. H. 
|Plenzke, Executive Secre- 
tary, 404 Insurance Bldg., 
Madison, in advance. 








School and the universities 
of Wisconsin and Chicago. 
Mr. Wood’s host of friends 
and the WEA office staff, 
who enjoyed years of asso- 
ciation with him, extend to 


him their best wishes and 
gratitude for outstanding 
leadership and genuine 





| friendship. 








League College Planned 
U. of Mich., July 7-18 


League College, the study 
conference on educational is- 
sues and teacher welfare con- 
ducted by the National 
League of Teachers Associa- 
tions, will hold its 26th ses- 
sion, July 7-18, at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., reports Marcella 
Schneider of Milwaukee, na- 
tional president of the or- 
ganization. It will be under 
the direction of Willard C. 
Olson, dean of education. 
Two semester hours of credit 
are available for the ten-day 
workshop. Housing will be in 
the University dormitories. 
Make reservations immedi- 
ately with Mollie Leopold, 
secretary, National League 
of Teachers Associations, 
4418 North 26th St., Mil- 
waukee. 








Laura Bardon Becomes 
President of NWLSEA 


Laura Bardon, teacher in 
Central High School of Su- 
perior and vice-president of 
the North Wisconsin Lake 
Superior Education Associa- 
tion, succeeded M. S. Schmal- 





lenberg as president follow- 
ing his resignation from the 
presidency and from the su- 
perintendency of the Wash- 
burn Public Schools to take 
the place of Robert M. Halm- 
stad, superintendent at Black 
River Falls. 

K. Z. Abrahamzon, secre- 
tary of the association, an- 
nounced Oct. 9-10 as the 
convention dates of the asso- 
ciation at Ashland. The an- 
nual meetings are held alter- 
nately between Superior and 
Ashland since the two asso- 
ciations combined two years 
ago. 





Know Your School Day 
Is Oshkosh EA Program 


“Know Your School Day” 
program was a project of 
the Oshkosh Education Asso- 
ciation on Thursday, Mar. 
13, during which time about 
150 representatives from in- 
dustry, labor, and civic clubs 
visited the public and paro- 
chial schools in Oshkosh to 
get a close up of schools in 
action. The visit to the 
schools was climaxed by a 
meeting of the guests and 





teachers in the Auditorium | 


to hear an address by For- 


rest R. Connor, superintend- | 











You remember how well you liked 
the CAR-FERRY line of school sup- 
plies. Now recommend it to your 
classes. It includes all types of loose- 
leaf papers, tablets, pads and spiral 


bound items. 


CAR-FERRY quality and quantity 
has long been established. It may be 


obtained at a local 


SCHMIDTMAN COMPANY 


MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 


dealer. 


























ent of schools of St. Paul, 
Minn., on the subject, “The 
Stake of Business in Educa- 
tion.” Mr. Connor empha- 
sized that the cost of the 
schools represents a sound 
investment from the stand- 
point of business and is the 
surest guarantee for the con- 
tinuation of our free enter- 
prise system and of our 
democracy. 


Citizens and Teachers Met 


A musical program pre- 
ceded the address of the af- 
ternoon. At the close of the 
meeting a reception was held 
in the cafeteria which gave 
the citizens and teachers a 
chance to become acquainted. 
Allison McCain, president of 
the association, was in 
charge of the program and 
Carl Traeger was in charge 
of arrangements. Perry A. 
Tipler, superintendent of 
schools, introduced the 
speaker. 

The “open house” event is 
part of a long-range effort 
on the part of Oshkosh edu- 
cators to encourage local 
residents to become better 
acquainted with their 
schools. 





Great Lakes Conference 
Met in Madison in Apr. 


The Great Lakes Confer- 
ence on Rural Life and Edu- 
cation met in Madison, Apr. 
21-23. This meeting draws 
leaders in rural life and edu- 
cation from five states. This 
year’s theme was the timely 
subject of Economic and So- 
cial Changes in Rural Life, 
Changing Social and Moral 
Values, and what educators 
and citizens can do to ad- 
just to the amazingly rapid 
shift in life. 





Revolution in Agriculture 

Speakers presented factual 
data showing that an actual 
revolution in agricultural 
methods has suddenly trans- 
formed successful farming 
into a power-driven and tech- 
nological business. Its impli- 
eations for agriculture and 
education are broad and 
deep. It was good to discover 
that in face of the tremen- 
dous scientific advances 
moral and spiritual values 
are not overlooked. The con- 
ference management was in 
the hands of Ted Sorenson 
of the Department of Public 
Instruction, Miss Clark of 
the Rural Department of 
NEA, and B. W. Kreitlow of 
the . University School of 
Education. 











Pres. Johnson Appoints 
Convention Committees 





President Johnson has ap- 
pointed the following conven- 
tion committees: 


Credentials 
George Bassford, Chair- 
man, Ashland 
Cecelia Kranzfelder, Chip- 
pewa Falls 
Harold Wiesner, 
woe 
Donald Upson, Janesville 
Bailey T. Webster, Seneca 


Manito- 


Necrology 
R. W. Witt, Chairman, 
Monroe 
Rachel Jones, Portage 
Frank Splitek, Kenosha 


Resolutions 

tay Gotham, Chairman, 
Stevens Point 

Curtis Tronson, Sturgeon 
Bay 

J. P. Mann, Appleton 

P. H. Kellenberger, 
waukee 

Gretchen Schnittger, Su- 
perior 

Frank 
Lac 


Wisconsin Will Have 


Citizens Commission 


Mil- 


Sabish, Fond du 








An advisory citizens com- 
mission on education will 
soon be a reality. The state 
body is an outgrowth of the 
National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools. 
It is reported the state com- 
mission will be composed of 
about 380 citizens to study 
various aspects of public 
education. 


Appointments Made 

Governor Kohler has ap- 
pointed a steering committee 
to advise him regarding com- 
mission appointments and to 
outline the fields of educa- 
tion with which the commis- 
sion will concern itself. The 
steering committee includes 
Mrs. Joseph Born, Sheboy- 
gan, president, State PTA; 
Roy Thiel, Fond du_ Lac, 
president of the Wisconsin 
School Boards Assn.; George 
Hampel, Jr., Milwaukee, edu- 
cational director of AFL; 
Wm. Kasakaitis, Madison, 
Farm Bureau; Harvey V. 
Higley, Marinette; N. E. 
Masterson, Stevens* Point; 
and Mrs. A. H. Gunderson, 
La Crosse. 

The commission is to be an 
exclusively citizens commit- 
tee. No professional educat- 
ors are to be members. 
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ety iS no accident! 


es THIS FOREMAN IS TESTING 
sm THE AIR TO SEE IF Il 
Over the years the coal industry has established a record of ate CONTAINS A DANGEROUS GAS. 
safety improvement that no other American industry can , 
match. Newspaper reports of mine accidents seldom point 
this out, but it is a fact that, today, coal mining is more than 
twice as safe as it was just ten years ago. 


The coal industry’s search for new and better safety measures 
and devices never ends. For example, one of the best safe- 
guards is to spray limestone on mine walls to dilute the coal 
dust, thus minimizing the explosion hazard. And, today, 
giant fans force fresh air into the mines, thus expelling 
dangerous gases. On the average, for every ton of coal taken 
out of the modern mine—6 tons of fresh air go in! 


To combat roof falls, a new device called the roof bolt has 

been developed. This bolt makes the roof self-supporting by 

binding together the overhead layers of rock. And recently, A ae . . 

research has been devoted to electronic devices that detect 

faults in mine roofs. es ROOF BOLTS—A NEW METHOD OF 
MAKING MINE ROOFS SAFER. if 


Mining shares with other industries the risks of handling ; ‘ - 
powerful machinery, and other ever-present dangers. So i } Yi y A | | he 
every educational device is used to preach safety including 4 , 
regular meetings held with mine foremen. aE EE OR OE ee 
“THE GENIE STORY,” a new booklet for class- 
room use, showing in a sequence of color illus- 
trations and simple dialogue how a schoolboy 
learns from the genie the magic of coal. 
For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill 
in this coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal 
Institute, Educational Department, 320 Southern 
Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


In their fight against danger, America’s mine operators spent 
80 million dollars last year on safety measures, equipment, 
research. And this effort is paying off! The bituminous coal 
industry has achieved one of the most impressive records of 
safety improvement in all American industry. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 


Name 
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Regional Workshop 
Planned for August 


The Fourth Annual Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, 
sponsored by Regions V and 
VI, will be held at Indian 
Lake, Mich., Aug. 10-16. The 
theme for the session is: 
“Immediate Planning for 
Curriculum Development.” It 
is open to teachers, super- 
visors, curriculum directors, 
administrators, parents, and 
college students. 

The enrollment fee is $10 
and camp lodging is $25. 

Wm. C. Kahl, state super- 
visor of elementary schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, and 
Robert S. Harnack, Curricu- 
lum Department of the Mil- 
waukee Public Schools, are 
co-directors of the confer- 
ence. For further informa- 
tion and enrollment blanks 
write to Robert Harnack, 
Public School Office, 1111 
North 10th St., Milwaukee 1. 








Defense Stamp Com. 
Urges Thrift Teaching 


Along with all Americans 
the Wisconsin School Sav- 
ings Bond Committee is vital- 
ly interested in preserving 
the security of our way of 
life. An important element 
of that ideal is the habit of 
thrift which has been firmly 
established among our citi- 
zens and is essential in main- 
taining individual and fam- 
ily security. Teaching our 
young people to stand on 
their own feet is a good tra- 
dition of American self- 
reliance. 





Watson Is Chairman 


The Committee under the 
chairmanship of George E. 
Watson, state superintendent 
of public instruction, believes 
that the teaching of thrift in 
our schools will help to estab- 
lish frugal habits among our 
children and make them bet- 
ter citizens in their mature 
years. During the year the 
Committee has written all 
teachers, urging that Wis- 





consin schools should provide 
the U. S. Defense Stamp 
Program not only to teach | 
thrift but also to support | 
our nation’s defense effort. | 
The program also has the| 
endorsement of the Wiscon- 
sin Bankers Association. 

According to the Commit- 
tee a large number of schools 
have installed the plan this 
school year and those who 
have not are urged to make 
plans to provide this pro- 
gram for the next school 
year. Complete information 
and supplies needed to pro- 
mote this program may be 
secured by writing Wiscon- 
sin U. S. Savings Bond Of- 
fice, 161 West Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee 3. 








Nat. Congress Meets, 
Indianapolis in May 





The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers will 
hold its annual national con- 
vention in Indianapolis, May 
19-21, according to an an- 
nouncement from Mrs. John 
E. Hayes of Twin Falls, 
Idaho, president of the Con- 
gress. This will be the third 
annual meeting dedicated to 
the Citizen Child in an at- 
tempt to discover what mem- 
bers of the organization can 
do to help guarantee for him 
a Free World wherein he 
can live and work for the 
perpetuation of the ideas 
and standards that will lead 
to enduring peace. 

During the convention 
there will be plenty of op- 
portunity for the delegates 
to express their opinions and 
to discuss what lies ahead 
for children as well as the 
responsibility for parents 
and teachers. Workshop type 
meetings will be devoted to 
such subjects as narcotics, 
safety, teaching future citi- 
zens, new knowledge for par- 
ents, study groups, councils, 
high school units, and other 
topics of interest to every 
leader. 

Since the national conven- 
tion will be held so near to 
Wisconsin many delegates 
from this state are expected 
to attend. 





122 W. Washington Ave. 





PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY 
GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
50th Year 
Member NATA 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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37 years’ placement service 


TEACHERS AGENCY THE WEST 
MISSOULA, MONT. Exceptional Opportunities, 
Member N.A.T.A. 


Register now. 
FREE LIFE 
MEMBERSHIP 





Wis. Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Elects Officers at Racine Convention 





At the annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers held at 
Racine, Apr. 15-17, four offi- 
cers were elected for terms 
of two years. T. J. Jenson, 
Shorewood superintendent 
and retiring treasurer of the 
organization, and Mrs. 
George Steinmetz of Wauwa- 
tosa were named vice presi- 
dents. Ralph Kuhli of Madi- 
san was elected treasurer to 
succeed Mr. Jenson, and Be- 
atrice Burgdorff, Juneau 
county superintendent of 
schools, was named historian | 
to succeed Mrs. A. W. Zell- | 
mer of Wisconsin Rapids. 

Officers who were elected | 
at the 1951 convention and | 
will serve one more year | 
are: Mrs. Joseph Born, She- 
boygan, president; Leslie 
Johnson, Superior, and Mrs. | 
R. V. Normington, Wauke- 
sha, vice presidents; Mrs. 
T. J. Kuemmerlein, Milwau- 
kee, recording secretary; 
and Mrs. Woods O. Dreyfus, 
Milwaukee, parliamentarian. 





Resolutions Adopted 

Several resolutions were 
passed by the Wisconsin Con- 
gress establishing policy for 
the state organization and 
for local PTAs. 

1. That families be urged 
to develop a better under- 
standing of the child’s phys- 
ical, mental, emotional, and 
spiritual growth. 

2. That PTAs continue to 
support positive community 
programs such as youth coun- 
cils and recreational facili- | 
ties. | 

3. That all PTA groups 
“encourage the best students 
in their high school graduat- | 








needs are met, priorities and 
allocations to meet school 
building needs be granted in 
sufficient quantities to reduce 
serious delays and that either 
state or federal aids or both 
be granted for school build- 
ing construction purposes on 
the basis of need thru the 
State Department of Public 
Instruction. 

5. That all matters per- 
taining to supervision of in- 
struction and to curriculum 
be channeled thru the State 
Department of Public In- 
struction as required by the 
Wisconsin Statutes. 

6. That the Wisconsin 
Congress endorse the con- 
tinuation of the study and 
improvement of school dis- 
trict reorganization on an 
incentive basis and that state 
aids be increased and dis- 
tributed in such a manner 
as to insure an adequate edu- 
cational opportunity to every 
Wisconsin boy and girl. 

7. That prompt action be 
taken toward the develop- 
ment of educational televi- 
sion facilities in the public 
interest. 

8. That the parents and 
teachers work with the local 
civil defense committees to 
attain adequate preparedness 
at home for protection of life 
in case of attack. 


American Ed. Week 
Scheduled for Nov. 


Sponsors of American Ed- 
ucation Week have chosen 
Nov. 9-15 as the special 
week of the year to call the 
citizens’ attention to our ed- 
ucational system. Children 








ing classes to choose teach- | i” Today’s World has been 
ing as their life work.” To | Selected as the general theme 
accomplish this the Wiscon-| With specific subjects for 
sin Congress recommends | each day of the week. 
granting of scholarships or | Daily topics are: 

loans to deserving students|Nov. 9—Their Churches 
entering teaching, establish- | Nov. 10—Their Homes 

ing of a chapter of Future | Nov. 11—Their Heritage 
Teachers of America, mak-| Nov. 12—Their Schools 

ing teaching an attractive | Nov. 13—Their Country 
occupation for those now in| Nov. 14—Their Opportunity 
the profession, and setting | Nov. 15—Their Future 
better minimum salaries with| The NEA, the American 


regular salary increase| Legion, the U. S. Office of 
“which would enable teach-| Education, and the National 
ers within a reasonable pe-| Congress of Parents and 
riod to obtain maximum sal-| Teachers are co-sponsors of 
aries in keeping with their | American Education Week 
professional training and|on a national basis. Locally 
prestige that should be ac-|units of these organizations 
corded the teaching profes-| cooperate with education as- 
sion.” sociations to center public in- 





(New Booklet out—Certifi- 
cation and Application.) 
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4, That after military] terest on education. 
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Wisconsin Teachers 
Elect Edith Luedke 


Edith Luedke of Milwau- 
kee was elected president of 
the Wisconsin Department of 
Classroom Teachers at the 
state meeting in Menasha 
Apr. 26, to succeed Roy M. 
Sleeter of Wausau. Given 
Colborne of Wausau was 
elected vice president; Lydia 
Goerz of Kenosha, secretary; 
and Carol Walker of Me- 
nasha, treasurer. 

Resolutions adopted by the 
conference included those on 
welfare, professional stand- 
ards, attacks on schools, and 
education for world citizen- 
ship. In the field of child wel- 
fare the conference recom- 
mended a goal of pupil- 
teacher radio of 1-25 “in or- 
der to provide adequately for 
individual differences for 
each child to receive the max- 
imum learning experience.” 
For the welfare of teachers 
the group proposed clerical 
help for teachers, a state- 
wide tenure law, minimum 
sick leave per year of 10 days 
and accumulative to 90 days, 
improvement of the mini- 
mum salary with substantial 
increments for well trained 
and experienced teachers, 
and the encouragement of 
classroom teacher participa- 
tion by superintendents and 
boards of education in pro- 
fessional conferences without 
loss of pay. 





Professional Improvement 


For the promotion of pro- 
fessional standards the group 
commended the State and 
National Commissions on 
Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards for their 
work toward improving cer- 
tification of teachers and in- 
stitutions and recommended 
that every classroom teacher 
“maintain continual educa- 
tional growth and improve- 
ment by active participation 
in local, state, and national 
educational organizations.” 


The organization an- 
nounced a firm belief that 
Wisconsin children, in gen- 
eral, are receiving sound edu- 
cational training and that 
educators and people who 
are sincerely interested in 
good schools must be alerted 
against the subtle attacks 
from unprincipled sources in- 
spired by selfish motives. 

In support of world sta- 
bility, the group expressed a 
faith in the principles of in- 
ternational law and order as 
a foundation for the develop- 
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ment of world understand- 
ing. 

The Governor of Wisconsin 
and the members of the State 
Legislature were given a 
vote of appreciation “for 
their recognition of the in- 
adequacies of previous 
teacher retirement laws and 
for their interest in provid- 
ing more liberal allowances 
for members of the profes- 
sion who reach the age of 
retirement.” 





Novitski of Manitowoc 
Heads Northeastern 


Frank A. Novitski, teacher 
at. Lincoln High School, Man- 
itowoc, was elected president 
of the Northeastern Wiscon- 
sin Education Association by 
the delegate assembly at the 
annual convention at Osh- 
kosh, Friday, Apr. 4. Mr. 
Novitski, former vice presi- 
dent of the association, suc- 
ceeds M. J. Gegan, Menasha 
in the presidency. A. E. 
Moede superintendent of 
schools at Oconto Falls was 
elected vice president to suc- 
ceed Mr. Novitski. 

Kenneth Peterson, Neenah 
was re-elected treasurer, and 
Francis L. Sundberg, Green 
Bay, was re-appointed execu- 
tive secretary. 

The meeting of the asso- 
ciation in 1953 will be held 
at Sheboygan, the exact date 
to be set by the executive 
committee. 





Resolutions Adopted 


A number of resolutions 
were adopted during the 
delegate assembly session, 
one of which declared that 
“the salary problem needs 
periodic review by boards of 
education to keep qualified 
persons in the teaching pro- 
fession and to strive for an 
adequate compensation rang- 
ing from $3,200 to $8,000, as 


Health Workshop 
Scheduled at Milwaukee 


The Milwaukee County 
Health Society, in coopera- 
tion with the Wisconsin Con- 
gress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, and the 
Milwaukee Public Library, 
will sponsor the third Mental 
Health Workshop, June 16- 
20, on the campus of the 
Wisconsin State College, Mil- 
waukee, reports Dale Nance 
of the State College faculty 
who is general chairman of 








recommended by National 
Education Association pol- 
icy.” 

On the matter of world un- 
derstanding the delegate as- 
sembly adopted a resolution 
stating, in part, “it is our 
belief that the United Na- 
tions, as an instrument of co- 
operation among nations, 
merits our support. Amend- 
ments to the charter may be 
needed in order to bring 
about enforcement of world 
peace. Further we urge that 
all schools continue to pro- 
mote an understanding of the 
program of UNESCO.” 


Approves Reorganization 

In another resolution, it 
was stated “we recommend 
that the principle of school 
district reorganization be ac- 
knowledged and furthered in 
Wisconsin so that there will 
be a greater tax base for dis- 
tricts, thereby making possi- 
ble an equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity for all 
children in Wisconsin.” 

Other resolutions reaffirmed 
the teachers’ faith in the 
right of every child to attend 
a free and strong school, the 
need for teacher recruitment 
and the importance of teach- 
ing moral and spiritual 





values, 





the Workshop. The theme 
for the meeting is “Mental 
Health Problems of Children 
Growing Up in Our Culture 
Today.” Four general areas 
concerning the child will be 
explored: The Child and His 
Friends, The Child and His 
Family, The Child in Schoc}, 
The Child and Character 
Development. 

The Workshop activities 
will be built around small 
discussion groups of not 
more than 15 people who will 
concentrate on one of the 
above areas, according to 
their choice. Competent 
professional people are being 
selected from the Milwaukee 
area to serve as group lead- 
ers. 

No college credit is offered 
for participation in the 
Workshop. However, certifi- 
cates of attendance will be 
issued upon request, and 
many school systems in this 
area give recognition to the 
teacher for attendance at 
this Workshop. A fee of $2 
is charged for participation 
in the Workshop. Inquiries 
concerning registration 
should be directed to Mrs. 
Harvey Daiell, 4250 N. Lar- 
kin, Milwaukee. 





Council of Geography 
Teachers to Convene 





The National Council of 
Geography Teachers will 
hold their annual meeting at 
the Statler Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Aug. 6-7. It 
will be in connection with the 
17th Congress on Interna- 
tional Geographical Union 
which will meet at the same 
place, Aug. 8-15. The theme 
of the meeting is ‘“Under- 
standings Necessary for Po- 
litical, Economic, and Social 
Survival and Progress of 
Free People.” 












ANATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 
Original Albert—Since 1885 






Efficient, reliable and 
personalized service for 
teachers seeking profes- 
sional and financial ad- 
vancement. Under direct 
Albert management for 
three generations, 


Member NATA 
25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


TEACHERS! 








Yates-Fisher 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
PAUL YATES, Manager 


ESTABLISHED IN 1906 . 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Blvd. « Chicago 4, Illinois 

MEMBER NATA 








All educators know of the great de- 
mand for teachers. 
year there come into our office excep- 
tional opportunities for teachers, and 
for all types of positions connected 
with education. Our service is nation- 
wide. Member N.A.T.A. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Throughout the 





25 E. Jackson 











WHERE WOULD YOU LIKE TO TEACH? 


In California? Washington? Oregon? Florida? Alaska? In some beautiful suburb 
of St. Louis, Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, or New York City? In big 
city, or little town, or in-between? In public school, private school, college, or 
university ?—get in touch with 
HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 











Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Everybody’s Business— 
Our Children 


Both teachers and parents will find 
in Mauree Applegate’s new book, Ev- 
erybody’s Business—Our Children, a 
human interest approach to the prob- 
lems of understanding and teaching 
children. From her background of rich 
experience as a student, teacher, su- 
pervisor, and now member of the rural 
department at Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, La Crosse, Miss Applegate has, in 
a most unique and vivid style, related 
the shortcomings of our present meth- 
ods to teach a confused generation in 
a confused world. The book is an an- 
swer to the question “What is modern 
education?” 

To answer that query she analyzes 
the mental processes of children and 
endeavors to get teachers and parents 
to understand them and to coopera- 
tively develop the creative spirit in 
every child. And it is done not in peda- 
gogical language but in ordinary terms 
with commonplace examples. A few of 
the chapter headings will give an ink- 
ling of the thought: “Errant parent 
plus preacher teacher equals wild 
child’; “How to. short-circuit live 
wires”; “ ‘If only they came with com- 
plete directions’”; and “Saps or sap- 
lings for Uncle Sam”. 

Believing in the John Dewey princi- 
ple of education, “We learn by doing’’, 
Miss Applegate maintains that democ- 
racy must be learned from practice and 
not by rote from domineering parents 
and authoritarian teachers. 

In Everybody’s Business—Our Chil- 
dren teachers and parents will find a 
refreshing approach to the’ age-old 
problem of education in an evolving 
society. 

Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston, Il. 





Use of Industry Sponsored 
Materials in City Pub. Schools 


It is a matter of record that in re- 
cent years industry sponsored mate- 
rials have flooded the schools. It is also 
a matter of record that little has been 
done to either evaluate these materials 
or to prepare teachers to use them 
properly in the classroom. The above 


stated facts make the above recently 
published doctor’s dissertation prepared 
by Dr. Lanore A. Netzer at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and distributed by 
the Wisconsin Manufacturer’s Associa- 
tion of great significance. Those read- 
ing this volume will be provided with 
worthwhile information on the follow- 
ing general topics related to industry- 
sponsored materials: 


1. The sources of industry-sponsored 
materials used in the city public 
schools in Wisconsin. 

. The ways in which teachers use 
industry-sponsored materials in 
the classroom. 

. The reasons why teachers secure 
industry-sponsored materials. 

. The nature of the assistance teach- 
ers desire in industry-sponsored 
materials. 

. The reason for discarding or re- 
jecting industry-sponsored mate- 
rials. 


Any teacher concerned over the large 
volume of material which is being sent 
out by industry and interested in hav- 
ing an objective analysis of the prob- 
lem will find the reading of this book 
most rewarding. It makes a pioneer 
contribution in an area that will be- 
come increasingly important.—J. MAr- 
TIN KLOTSCHE, President, Wisconsin 
State College, Milwaukee. 

Distributed by the Wisconsin Manufac- 
“turer’s Assn., 633 N. Water St., Mil- 
waukee. $6.00 Less 40% for schools 
and libraries 


Schools and Our Democratic 
Society 


Five well-known members of the fac- 
ulty of the School of Education of the 
University of Wisconsin have pooled 
their knowledge and experience after 
many years of teaching and have writ- 
ten a new book titled, Schools and Our 
Democratic Society. Each has contrib- 
uted chapters in the field in which he 
has a special interest. In three chap- 
ters M. H. Willing explains the philoso- 
phy underlying democracy and the role 
of the school to teach an understanding 
and appreciation of our way of life. 
Edward A. Krug, who has worked with 
many educators in the Wisconsin Co- 
operative Educational Planning Pro- 
gram to build a course of study suited 
to the needs of today’s children, has 





Percentages of 1951 Graduates of Four Wisconsin High Schools Engaged in 
Post-High School Activities Listed Below (N=690) 


Activity 
Attending colleges and universities 
Attending other schools 


Percentage 


Unskilled labor for which no specific high school education 


is prescribed 
Clerical workers 
Farmers 
Members of Armed Forces 
Married (girls only) 
lelephone operators 
Store sales clerks 
Apprentices 
Miscellaneous 
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NEW BOOKS FROM 
LITTLE BROWN & COMPANY 
APPROVED FOR 
WISCONSIN SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Now Available for Purchase 


through A. C. McClurg & Co. 
ORDER CONTRACT 
NO. PRICE 


12041 MICKEY THE MONKEY 


by Adele and Cateau DeLeeuw ____$1.85 





JEFF WHITE, YOUNG.TRAPPER 
by Lew Dietz 


TORTEN’S CHRISTMAS SECRET 
by Maurice Dolbier 


MOONFLEET 
by J. Meade Falkner 


ARMY SURGEON 
by Genevieve Fox 


12137 #MIDNIGHT: RODEO CHAMPION 
by Robert E. Gard 


12180 ROBIN AND COMPANY 


by Marjorie Hayes 


12181 ROBIN ON THE RIVER 


by Marjorie Hayes 


12269 LISA AND LOTTIE 


by Erich Kastner 


BLACK TIDE 

by Carl D. Lane 
THE FIRE RAFT 
by Carl D. Lane 





MYSTERY TRAIL 
by Carl D. Lane 


McWHINNEY’S JAUNT 
by Robert Lawson 


| 

| 12416 #SKYGIRL 

} by Mary Murray 
|12476 A LONG WAY TO FRISCO 
by Alfred Powers 


12482. THE WHITE ELEPHANT 


MYSTERY 

ek ee 1.85 
|12511 HOW TO KNOW THE AMERI- 
CAN MAMMALS 

by Ivan T. Sanderson 


| 12623 #THE STORY OF LASSIE 


by John H. Rothwell and 
Rudd B. Weatherwax 


# Duell, Sloan and Pearce-Little, Brown. 





Say you saw it in the JOURNAL 


TEACHER’S PET 


keeps hands and clothes 
clean from chalk dust 





“BLACK 
BOARD 
plastic BUDDY” 
CHALK HOLDER 


U 
4 


Holds populor types 
of straight chalk to 
last, holt inch. No 
breckage. Just insert 
chalk and tighten cap, 
3%” long, 4” in di- 
ometer. Corry in purse 
or pocket. Money- 
back Guoranteet 


BLACK BOARD 
BUDDY CO. 
Post Office 
Box No. 670 
Portland 7, 
Oregon 


Minimum Sale Post Paid 
$1.00 








written the sections on curriculum de- 
velopment and on the responsibilities 
of the teacher in the profession. Who 
controls the schools, the possibilities for 
the teacher to play a contributing role 
in forming policy, and the welfare and 
security of the teacher while doing so 
are covered by three chapters written 
by Russell T. Gregg. The many forces 
outside the school seeking to influence 
or dominate the educational policy and 
the methods to secure and educate some 
of the best in our society to become 
teachers is the area covered by Clif- 
ford S. Liddle. To John Guy Fowlkes, 
dean of the School of Education, has 
gone the task of general supervision 
and coordination of the material and 
the final chapter on Teachers for To- 
morrow. In the chapter he appraises 
the profession, tells us our strength 
and our weakness, and what must be 
done if we expect to rate as a profes- 
sion among the great professions of 
society. It is written in a lively, under- 
standable style and will serve as a text 
for classes studying the relationship be- 
tween school and society, for inservice 
education classes, and for individuals 
who want to get an overall view of the 
philosophy underlying public education 
as well as the place of the school in 
society. 

Harper & Brothers, New York $8.50 





Check and Mail Today 


Please send information on a tour to 
Alaska ~____New England _Eastern Can- 
ada ___.Smoky Mts. Florida —___Carib- 
bean Region ___Guatemala —___ Mexico _____ 
Ozarks Colorado - Calitornia. 
Western Circle Canadian Rockies — 
National Parks Which ones? 


Perry Travel Service, Evansville, Wis. 
Mrs. Belle Green Perry—The Teacher’s Agent 
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FOLDING CHAIRS 





BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 


@ DURABLE—strong steel frame, reinforced 

@ SAFE—no tipping, cutting, snagging hazards 

@ COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats 
and backs 

@ CONVENIENT—fold quietly, quickly, compactly 

@ RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable 

@ 3 SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable 
lacquer finish; formed steel, baked beige-enameled; 
or imitation leather upholstered, choice of 5 colors. 
Write Dept. 158, 


OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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* 
YOURS for the asking 


Factual, informative, booklets for 
classroom or personal use are available 
from Journal of Education’s advertis- 
ers. You will also find vacation attrac- 
tions galore for this summer. Use the 
advertisers’ own coupons for faster 
service. The convenient coupon below 
will help you secure material from the 
firms whose facilities you wish to con- 
sider. 


42. Education Grows is a 20-page 
study of some of the vital needs 
of education and certain results of 
research and scientific knowledge 
which have aided education 
growth, thru co-ordinated class- 
room environment. It also covers 
the development of school seating 
in step with improved classroom 
environment and the resultant im- 
provement in scholarship, as well 
as the vision, health and physique 








. Student Travel 


of the American school child. 
(American Seating Company) 


. The Genie Story. A 16-page full- 


color book in which a Genie shows 
a schoolboy the part that coal 
plays in our daily lives. (Bitumi- 
nous Coal Institute) 


. A Spring Supplement to the 1951- 


52 EB Films Catalog lists and de- 
scribes 90 new titles that are re- 
leased now or will be released 
later in the spring, summer or 
fall. If you have a sound projector 
you will want the Supplement. 


. Picture folder of famous compos- 


ers. The pictorial review of 49 
great figures in music, from the 
16th century to the present, has 
been issued in a new format. 
Seven composers have been 
dropped from the new issue, and 
14 who have been recognized more 
widely in recent years, some of 
them contemporary, have been 
added. One copy only to a teacher. 
(RCA Victor) 


Travel Directory 


. Canadian Pacific. See local agent. 
. Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay 


Lines. Great Lakes’ cruises illus- 
trated folder. Details on sailings 
and itineraries. 


. Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 


64-page, illustrated booklet on 
western wonderlands. 


9. State of Colorado 


a. Vacation Guide book, 54 pages. 

b. Colorado State Highway Map. 

c. Hotel, resort, motel, dude ranch 
information. 


. Greyhound Lines. 24-page picture 


book, pocket size, of beauty spots 
along America’s highways. 


. Province of Manitoba. Kit of col- 


ored folders and maps. 
Overseas Pro- 
grams. Folder on tours to Europe, 
Mexico, Hawaii, Japan. 


. United Air Lines. Colorful folders 


on 
a. Hawaiian Air Vacations. 
b. Golden West air cruises. 


. Wisconsin & Michigan Steamship 


Company, illustrated folder tells 
how to bridge Lake Michigan in 6 
hours between Milwaukee, Wis. 
and Muskegon, Mich., by ship, 
with your auto. 


. Vanderbilt Better Tours. Escorted 


tours to Europe and vacationlands 
in North America. 
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